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PREFACE 


This publication is a collection of statistics documenting the evolution of the status of women in 
Canada since 1970. It is intended to aid the continuing discussion and evaluation of the changing 
roles and social characteristics of Canadian women as well as contribute to the development of 
policies concerning the status of women in Canada. 


This report describes statistically the major aspects of women’s lives including their family 
status, education, health and work experience, indicating where significant changes have occurred. 
It also identifies areas where progress has been slow toward ensuring that women are full 
participants in the social and economic fabric of Canadian life. 


Women in Canada was prepared in the Social and Economic Studies Division of Statistics 
Canada. The final version was edited by Colin Lindsay and Jo-Anne Belliveau with the assistance 
of Mary Sue Devereaux. This version owes much to earlier drafts prepared by Carole Vallerand and 
Catherine Bronson. 
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INTRODUCTION 


F or Canadian women the 
period since 1970 has 
been a time of great 
change. During these years, 
social and economic opportuni- 
ties for women expanded 
greatly, but at the same time, 
new problems and pressures 
have emerged. This publica- 
tion documents, in statistical 
terms, the evolving status of 
women in Canadian society — 
with respect to their family 
status, education, health, 
labour force participation and 
income. A final section 
describes trends in the crimi- 
nal victimization of women as 
well as their involvement in 
criminal activity. 

Because statistics are 
presented in a comparative 
form for both sexes, this report 
is also about men and about 
society. As well, the changes 
experienced by women have 
not occurred in isolation. 
Many have resulted in comple- 
mentary changes in the status 
of men, or in our institutions. 
At the same time, progress in 
other areas may have been 
retarded because there has 
been inadequate response in 
the behaviour of men or social 
institutions. 

The statistics presented in 
this report are national in 
scope although disaggrega- 
tions are presented for groups 
of women by age, marital 


status, education or other 
variables where these 
differences contribute to an 
understanding of the under- 
lying dynamics of an issue. 

Most of the series in this 
report cover the time period 
from 1970 through the early 
1980s. This time frame was 
chosen because it was an era of 
particularly rapid changes 
related to women. Readers 
should be aware, however, that 
few if any of the trends 
reported actually originated 
during the period under 
discussion. Rather, what has 
happened since 1970, in most 
cases, reflects the continuation 
or expansion of longer term 
trends. 

Only a small proportion of 
the information presented in 
this report is original data, as 
much of it has been published 
previously in other sources. 
However, the primary purpose 
of this report is to consolidate 
the disparate series on women 
into one reference manual, 
specifically for use by 
Canadians whose work or 
studies encompass the wide 
range of issues and topics of 
importance to women, but also 
for Canadians with an interest 
in the evolving social fabric of 
our society. 

Some of the items of inter- 
est reported in this document 
include: 
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while most adult 
Canadians still live in some 
type of family, between 
1971 and 1981 the propor- 
tion of women aged 15 and 
over living alone increased 
from 6% to 10%; as well, 
32% of women 65 and over 
lived alone in 1981. 

almost one out of every ten 
families in Canada is a 
lone-parent family headed 
by a woman. 

fertility among Canadian 
women has declined 
drastically; there were just 
over 1,000 more births in 
1982 than in 1970 despite 
the fact there were over 

1 million more women of 
child-bearing age. 

women made up 51% of all 
university students in 
1982-83, up from 37% in 
1970-71; women in uni- 
versity, however, are 
overrepresented in part- 
time studies and underrep- 
resented in graduate 
programs. 

women in postsecondary 
education remain concen- 
trated in traditionally 
female fields of study; in 
1982, 61% of women 
receiving bachelor’s 
degrees majored in either 
education, fine arts, 
humanities, nursing or 
social sciences such as 
psychology, sociology and 


social work; 63% of female 
community college gradu 
ates received their diplomas 
or certificates in arts, secre- 
tarial science, community 
and social services, educa- 
tion or nursing. 

the percentage of women 
participating in the labour 
force increased from 38% in 
1970 to 53% in 1983; the 
largest increases were 
recorded for married 
women and women with 
young children. 

26% of women’s employ- 
ment in 1983 was part-time 
compared with 8% of male 
employment. 

female employees are con- 
centrated in a narrow range 
of occupations; in 1983, 77% 
were employed in clerical, 
service, sales, teaching and 
health related positions. 
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@ in 1982, women’s average 
earnings were 64% of those 
of men; this figure is up 
from 60% in 1971. 

@ families headed by women 
aged 15-64 have incomes 
which average half those of 
families headed by men. 

® in 1982, 45% of families 
headed by women aged 15- 
64 and 60% of unattached 
elderly women had incomes 
below Statistics Canada’s 
Low-Income Cut-Offs. 

@ since the mid-1970s, violent 
crimes against women have 
increased at a faster rate 
than most other types of 
violent crimes. 


The Starting Point — Popu- 
lation: In Canada, women 
have been in the majority since 
the early 1970s. In 1984, there 
were 12.7 million women 
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making up almost 51% of the 
total population, a share 
which has been steadily 
climbing (Table 1). 

This increase in the share 
of total population recorded 
for women is explained 
largely by the fact that 
women live longer than men 
with the result that there are 
increasingly more women 
than men 65 years and over 
(Table 2). In fact, women are 
in the majority only for the 
older ages. The population 
under 55 years of age contains 
more men than women; it 1s 
after age 55 that women begin 
to predominate, making up 
larger and larger shares of 
each successive age group. 
For those 75 and older, almost 
two out of three people are 
women. 
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Table 1 Women asa Proportion of the Total Population, 1970-1984 


Women as 
Women Men a % of Total 
Population 
1970 10,628.0 10,669.1 49.9 
1971 10,772.9 10,795.4 49.9 
1972 10,900.5 10,900.8 50.0 
1973 11,032.6 11,010.4 50.1 
1974 11,204.9 11,159.0 50.1 
1975 11,383.3 11,313.8 50.2 
1976 11,543.1 11,449.5 50.2 
1977 11,694.4 11,578.3 50.2 
1978 11,827.38 11,689.2 50.3 
1979 11,954.2 11,793.1 50.3 
1980 MAA NTS 94 11,929.3 50.4 
1981 12,2749 12,068.3 50.4 
1982 12,428.8 12,205.5 50.5 
1983 12,566.2 12,323.6 50.5 
1984 12,694.4 12,433.5 50.5 
Sources: 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-901. 


Statistics Canada, Demography Division, unpublished updates. 
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ow Canadians live 
domestically, whether 
in a family or in another 


kind of household, has been 
evolving for decades. But the 
period since the early 1970s 
has been remarkable for the 
pace and scope of changes in 
family lifestyles. 

More Canadians than ever 
before are living outside 
traditional two-parent 
families. There have been 
substantial increases in the 
population living alone and in 
families headed by lone 
parents, and women make up 
the majority of both groups. At 
the same time, the traditional 
family itself has changed. 
Canadians are marrying later 
and divorcing and remarrying 
in large numbers. Couples are 
having fewer children. Many 
more wives, including those 
with young children, are 
working outside the home. 

The evolution of domestic 
living arrangements has par- 
ticular significance for women. 
The quality of women’s lives 
and their social and economic 
opportunities outside the 
family are affected to a far 
greater degree by their type of 
family and living arrangement 
than are those of men. 

Women, for example, are 
far more likely than men to 
terminate or reduce paid 
employment outside the home 
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when they marry and especial- 
ly when there are children. As 
well, the family is a greater 
source of financial security for 
most women than for their 
spouses, such that when family 
units dissolve, either through 
divorce or death of a spouse, 
women are far more vulner- 
able to economic hardship. 


Living 
Arrangements 


Although domestic living 
arrangements have been 
changing, the majority of 
Canadians still live in some 
type of family setting. In 1981, 
there were 6.3 million 
families! in Canada, (Table 1) 
and 82% of all women aged 15 
and over lived in a family 
(Table 2): 60% were wives ina 
two-parent family; 6% headed 
lone-parent families; and 16% 
were children living at home. 
However, the family status of 
women in different age groups 
varies considerably from these 
averages. 

Among those aged 25-64, 
for example, more than three- 
quarters were partners in 
either a traditional husband- 
wife family or common-law 
relationship. By contrast, 
fewer than 41% of women 65 


and over had a partner, and 
the majority were not living 
in a family. 

As well, the 1971-1981 
period was characterized by 
significant growth in both the 
number of lone-parent 
families headed by women 
and the number of women 
living alone. 


Lone-Parent Families: In 
1981, almost one of every 10 
Canadian families was 
headed by a female lone 
parent (Table 1). These 
590,000 families represented 
an increase of 59% from 1971. 
By contrast, the number of 
husband-wife families and 
families headed by a male 
lone parent rose by just over 
20%. 

The majority (56%) of 
female lone parents were 
women whose marriages had 
ended either in divorce or 
separation; while another 
third of these women were 
widows (Table 3). The 
remaining 11% had never 
been married. 


Living Alone: The 1971- 
1981 decade also saw a dra- 
matic increase in the number 
of Canadians living alone. 
One-person households more 
than doubled from 800,000 to 
almost 1.7 million (Table 4), 
and of this latter total, almost 


1 Families include husband-wife couples with or without children living at home and lone parents with children living at 
home. Husband-wife couples include persons living common law. Statistics Canada estimated that in 1981 approximately 
6% of all husband-wife couples were common-law partnerships. 
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one million were women (Table 
5). 

By far the largest single 
group of people living alone are 
elderly women. In 1981, 
435,000 women over 65 did so 
and this was nearly one-third 
of all women over 65. In con- 
trast, there were only 131,000 
elderly men living alone, just 
13% of all men 65 and over 


Figure 1 
1981 


Partner in husband-wife 
or common-law family 


Head of a lone-parent 
family 


| Child living at home 


Not living ina family 


Source: Table 2 
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(Table 5) The main reason for 
this phenomenon is that 
women outlive men bya 
significant margin. The 
average life expectancy for 
women in Canada was 79 years 
in 1981, seven years longer 
than the average for men. 
While proportionately 
fewer women in younger age 
categories live alone, their 


Family Status of Women Aged 15 and Over, 


Figure 2 Proportion of the Population Living Alone, 
by Age Group, 1971 and 1981 


| 1971 RB) 1981 


% 


Women Men 


65 and over 


Source: Table 5 


65 and over 


Women Men 
15-64 15-64 


numbers actually increased at 
amore rapid rate than the 
rate for the elderly. This is 
particularly true for women 
aged 15-34, among whom the 
number living alone more 
than tripled during the 1970s. 
Still, more men than women 
at these younger ages live in 
one-person households. As 
well, for people under 65 there 
was almost no difference in 
the rates of increase in living 
alone experienced by women 
and men (Table 5). 


Economic Implications: 
The marked growth of the 
number of lone-parent 
families headed by women 
and elderly women living 
alone has important implica- 
tions for government policy in 
Canada. As described in more 
detail in Section IV, these two 
groups are among the most 
vulnerable to economic 
hardship. In 1982, almost 
half of lone-parent families 
headed by women and 60% of 
elderly unattached women 
had incomes below official 
low-income lines. These two 
groups accounted for almost 
one-third of all low-income 
households in Canada. 


Patterns of 
Family Living 


Marriage: In 1981, more 
than half (60%) of adult 
women were either married or 
living in common-law mar- 
riages (Table 6), and there 
was little change in the distri- 
bution of women’s marital 
status from 1971 to 1981. As 
with family status, though, 
variations by age are consid- 
erable. A large majority of 
women aged 25 to 64 are 
married; most women 65 and 
over are widowed (Table 7). 
The marriage rate for 


women, however, has been 
falling: from 70 marriages for 
every 1,000 women eligible to 
marry in 1970, to 51 in 1982 
(Table 8). Asa result, even 
though the number of people of 
marriageable age has in- 
creased considerably, there 
was little difference in the 
number of marriages in 1970 
and 1982. 

The decline in marriage 
rates is related to several 
factors. First, among both men 
and women, there is a growing 
trend to delay marriage. In 
1982, the average age of 
women marrying for the first 
time was 23.7, almost a full 
year more than in 1970 (Table 
8). The same increase has 
occurred for men, although on 
average men are still 2.2 years 
older than women when they 
marry for the first time. One of 
the potential implications of 
this difference is that women 
have fewer years in which to 
complete their education or to 
acquire labour force experi- 
ence. 

Another factor related to 
the decline in the marriage 
rate may be an increase in the 
number of couples who live 
together without marrying. As 
well, the population eligible for 
marriage includes a growing 
number of divorced and 
widowed women who are less 
likely to marry than young, 
single women. 


Divorce: While the number of 
marriages has remained 
unchanged over the past 
decade, the number of divorces 
has climbed since the 1968 
Divorce Act (Table 9). 
Between 1970 and 1983, the 
divorce rate nearly doubled, 
and the number rose from 
under 30,000 in 1970 to close to 
69,000 in 1983. The number of 
divorces, however, actually 
declined by almost 2,000 in 
1983. 

Since the mid-seventies, 
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the proportion of divorces 
involving children has fallen: 
from 59% in 1974 to 53% by 
1982 (Table 10) This decline 
occurred because more couples 
are remaining childless or 
divorcing before the arrival of 
any children. 

Still, women continue to 
retain custody of over three- 
fourths of all children involved 
in divorces and this percentage 
actually increased by four per- 
centage points between 1970 


and 1982 (Table 11). 


Which parent receives 
custody of the children is 
strongly associated with which 
one petitions for divorce. 
When wives are the petitioner, 
they are granted custody in 
almost 9 out of 10 cases. Yet 
even when the husband 
petitions, the wife is awarded 
custody in more than half the 
cases. For example, in 1982, 
women received custody in 
53% of such cases, versus 35% 
for the husband. This pattern 
is a considerable change since 
1970, when husbands petition- 
ing for divorce received custo- 
dy 40% of the time compared 
with 36% for their wives. 


Remarriage: Related to the 
increase in divorce has beena 
growing number of remar- 
riages (Table 12). In 1982, 
more than twice as many 
divorced women married for 
at least the second time as in 
the early 1970s, and divorced 
women who were remarrying 
made up 16% of all brides in 
1982 compared with 7% in 
1970. Even so, divorced 
women remarrying constitute 
a smaller percentage of people 
marrying each year than do 
divorced men marrying for at 
least the second time. 


Children: One of the more 
dramatic changes involving 
families pertains to child- 
bearing (Table 13). Despite 
an increase of more thana 
million women of child- 
bearing age, there were only 
just over 1,000 more live 
births in Canada in 1982 than 
in 1970. Asa result, the 
fertility rate, that is the 
number of births per 1,000 
women aged 15-49, fell from 
71 to 56. The decline in 
fertility is evident for women 
ofa ages, although among 


Figure 3 Divorce Rate, 1970-1983 
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women in their early thirties 
the rate has actually risen 
somewhat since 1975. 

The overall decline in fer- 
tility and the modest upturn 
among women in their early 
thirties are indicative of such 
other trends as the delaying of 
childbirth, increasing child- 
lessness among couples, and 
the declining number of 
children per family. 

In 1982 the median age of 
mothers at the birth of their 
first child was 24.6. This 
compares with 22.8 in 1971. 
(Note, though, that part of this 
increase of 1.8 years isa result 
of later marriages.) However, 
the average time period be- 
tween first and second births 
remained the same during the 
1970s (Table 14). 

A growing proportion of 
families have no children. 
Between 1971 and 1981, the 
number of families without 
children living at home rose by 
38% while the number of 
husband-wife families with 
children increased by just 14% 
(Table 1). Families without 
children at home include 
families which have never had 
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children plus families which 
have children who are no 
longer living at home. In 1981, 
15% of a!l families had never 
had children Unfortunately, 
there are no comparable 
figures for earlier years, as the 
1981 Census was the first one 
to address this question. At 
the same time, the proportion 
of ever married women who 
were childless increased for all 
age groups under 40 (Table 
15). Childless women include 
women who have decided not 
to have children or who can 
never have children plus those 


that are delaying childbearing. 


Given the slight upswing in 
fertility among women in their 
thirties, it is possible that the 
apparent growth in childless- 
ness between 1971 and 1981 
may be reflective of postpone- 
ment of childbearing as much 
as lifelong choices to remain 
childless. 

Canadian families are 
becoming smaller. In 1971, 
husband-wife families had 1.7 
children on average; by 1981 
the figure had fallen to 1.3. 
Viewed against historical pat- 
terns of gradual demographic 


Figure 4 Labour Force Participation Rate of Women 
by Age of Youngest child, 1975-1983 
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change, this decline is 
remarkable (Table 16). 

A variety of factors are 
producing these trends, in- 
cluding greater knowledge 
and use of birth control tech- 
niques, changing attitudes 
about the desirability and 
affordability of children, and 
changing ideals about family 
size and roles. The rising 
labour force participation of 
women, especially married 
women, is doubtless also 
related to the decline in 
family size. 


Birth Control: The method 
of birth control most common- 
ly associated with the decline 
in fertility is the birth control 
pill. In 1978-79, 16% of all 
women aged 15-64 reported 
employing this method of 
contraception; usage, how- 
ever, varies widely with age 
(Table 17). Women 20-24 
made the greatest use of the 
pill - 42% reported using it 
that year. Usage declined 
markedly among succeeding 
age groups, from 29% for 
women 25-29 to just over 2% 
among women 45-64. 


Working Mothers: Tradi- 
tionally, few married women 
and fewer women with 
children worked outside their 
homes. Yet in the last few 
years, this has changed dra- 
matically, and these groups 
have led the large influx of 
women into the paid labour 
force, a topic discussed in 
greater detail in Section III. 
Between 1975 and 1983 
the labour force participation 
rate of married women rose by 
almost 11 percentage points, 
over twice the growth re- 
corded for single women 
(Table 18). Increases in the 
labour force participation of 
women with children2 were 
even more impressive (Table 
19). In the eight-year period 
1975-1983, their participation 


rate went from 42% to 57%. 
Moreover, increases occurred 
among women with children of 
all ages. Participation was up 
14 percentage points for 
women whose youngest child 
was between 6 and 15, up 16 
percentage points when the 
youngest child was 3 to 5, and 
up 17 percentage points for 
those with at least one child 
under 3. 

Yet despite large increases 
in labour force participation 
among married women and 
those with children, their 
participation rates were still 
significantly lower than those 
without such familial responsi- 
bilities. In 1983, for example, 
64% of single women were in 
the labour force compared with 
52% of married women. And 
as would be expected, mothers 
are less likely to take on paid 
employment when their 
children are very young. To 
illustrate, participation rises 
from 49% among women with 
at least one child under 3, to 
56% when the youngest child 
was 3 to 5 years, and reaches 
62% for women with children 
between 6 and 15. 

Even when women are 
employed outside the home, 
most continue to bear the 
primary burden of family and 
home care’. Women in the 
labour force average almost 4 
hours each day on domestic 
and child care duties compared 
with 6 hours for women not in 
the labour force and two hours 
for men. However, because 
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women average fewer work- 
related hours than men, total 
working hours (the combined 
amount of time on work- 
related and household activi- 
ties), of men and women in the 
labour force are roughly equal. 
On the other hand, employed 
women have an average ofa 
half-hour of discretionary time 
less each day than men and an 
hour and three-quarters less 
than women who are not in the 
labour force (Table 20). 


Child Care: The growth of 
labour force participation by 
women has been accompanied 
by an increase in the demand 
for child care arrangements. 


By 1981, fewer than half of 
all children under 6 were 
cared for exclusively by their 
parents. Over 1.1 million 
were either attending nursery 
school or kindergarten or 
being cared for by a person or 
persons other than their 
parents (Table 21). 

In the 1973-1982 period, 
although the number of day- 
care spaces in Canada qua- 
drupled (Table 22), daycare 
still served only 11% of chil- 
dren involved in non-parental 
care. Far greater numbers of 
children are supervised in 
another private household or 
by someone coming into the 
child’s home. 


Figure 5 Time Spent on Selected Activities, 1981 
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Table 1 Husband-Wife and Lone-Parent Families, 1971 and 1981 


Increase in 


1971 1981 1971-1981 

No. % No. % No. % 

Husband-wifel 4,605,485 90.7 5,611,500 88.7 1,006,015 21.8 
With children 3,146,165 62.0 3,598,860 56.9 452,695 14.4 
Without children at home 1,359,320 Met 2,012,640 31.8 553,320 37.9 
Childless a x 921,810 14.6 5: ae 
Lone-parent 470,605 9.3 713,820 ies 243,215 Slay 
Female parent 370,820 1.3 589,435 9.3 218,615 59.0 
Male parent 99,785 2.0 124,380 2.0 24,595 24.6 
Total 5,076,090 100.0 6,325,315 100.0 1,249 225 24.6 


1 In 1971, children at home included never married children under 25 living at home. In 1981, children at home included 
all never married children living at home regardless of age. 
. Figures notavailable. 


Sources: 1971 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogues 93-720 and 93-721. 
1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-935. 


Table2 Family Status of Women Aged 15 and Over, 1976 and 1981 


Women aged Women aged Women aged Total 
15-24 25-64 65 and over 
1976 1981 1976 1981 1976 1981 1976 1981 
% %o % % % % % % 

Wife in 
husband-wife 
family! 28.8 26.2 719.2 HYD 39.9 40.7 61.5 60.0 
Head of lone- 
parent family 1.5 2.0 6.9 8.0 6.7 9.9 5.5 6.3 
Child living 
at home 57.4 57.9 2.6 2.5 - - 16.4 L5e7, 
Not living in 
a family 12.3 13.9 itil) 12.4 Bie: 53.4 16.6 18.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total number 
of women 
(000’s) 2,164 2,268 5,236 5,884 1,001 1,201 8,401 9,352 


1 Includes married and common-law couples. 
- Nil. 


Sources: 1976 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 93-810. 
1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-905. 
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Table3 Marital Status of Lone Parents, 1981 


Sources: 1971 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 93-703. 
1976 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 93-806. 
1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-904. 


Women Men Women Men 
No. No. % % 
Widowed 196,525 36,655 SBR: 29.5 
Married (spouse absent)! 173,055 50,250 29.3 40.5 
Divorced LSS 31,890 26.4 251 
Single (never married) 64,670 5,380 10 4.3 
Total 589,825 124,175 100.0 100.0 
1 Includes separated. 
Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-905. 
Table4 Family and Non-Family Households, 1971, 1976 and 1981 
1971 1976 1981 1971 1976 1981 
No. No. No. % % % 
Family households 4,933,450 5,633,945 6,231,490 81.7 78.6 1B 
One family 4,812,360 5,542,295 6,140,330 US Thess 74.1 
Two or more families 121,085 91,655 91,155 2.0 ARS de 
Non-family households 1,107,855 1,532,150 2,050,045 18.3 21.4 24.8 
One person 811,835 1,205,340 1,681,130 13.4 16.8 20.3 
Two or more persons 296,020 326,810 368,910 4.9 4.6 45 
Total 6,041,305 7,166,095 8,281,530 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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TableSd Persons Living Alone by Age Group, 1971, 1976 and 1981 


Women Men 
Age Group 19a 1976 1981 197d 1976 1981 
15-24 34,670 73,520 100,820 35,175 69,745 100,270 
25-34 39,940 86,265 148,455 55,785 115,880 198,425 
35-44 29,315 39,875 63,270 43,805 60,040 95,880 
45-54 51,795 66,935 78,075 47,670 65,510 83,480 
55-64 100,970 133,785 162,235 52,690 64,370 84,515 
65 and over 232,935 325,435 434,640 86,585 103,975 131,070 
Total 489,620 725,815 987,490 321,710 479,525 693,640 
Percent of Population in Same Age Group 
15-24 er 3.3 4.4 NEA 3.1 4.3 
25-34 wis 4.8 7.0 3.8 6.4 9.4 
35-44 2.4 Sal 4.3 3.4 46 6.4 
45-54 4.5 5.4 6.3 4.2 53 6.6 
55-64 11.5 13.4 14.4 6.2 6.9 8.2 
65 and over 24.2 28.9 SD 1 11.9 13.0 
Total 6.4 8.4 10.3 4.3 nih les 
Sources: 1971 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 93-707. 
1976 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 93-809. 
1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-905. 
Table6 Marital Status of the Population Aged 15 and Over, 1971, 1976 and 1981 
1971 1976 1981 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
% % % % % % 
Married! 61.1 62.8 60.9 63.0 59.7 62.1 
Separated 2 Md 2.5 1.9 aT De, 
Widowed 9.8 DED) 9.9 8} 10.0 Mood 
Divorced 13 1.0 Dal 1.4 ell 7eI4 
Single (never married) 25.0 31.6 24.6 31.4 24.5 31.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total persons 000’s 7,656 T8382 8,667 8,430 9,605 9,257 


1 Includes those living common law. 


Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-901. 


Table 7 


1971 


Women: 


Men: 


1981 


Women: 


1 Includes those living common law and those separated. 


Sources: 


15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65 and over 


15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65 and over 


15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65 and over 


15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65 and over 


1971 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-730. 
1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-901. 


Single 


%o 


69.1 
10.0 

8.3 
10.7 


84.0 
15.3 

Sh 
10.6 


es 
11.8 
Tell 
2 


85.2 
17.5 
Hell 
8.5 


Married! 


% 


30.4 
86.7 
78.3 
39.2 


15.7 
83.1 
87.0 
71.8 


27.6 
82.7 
86.7 
41.1 


14.6 
79.5 
86.7 
75.6 
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Marital Status by Age Group, 1971 and 1981 


Widowed 


% 


0.2 
1.4 
11.6 
49.4 


0.1 
0.4 
2.4 
WON 


0.1 
0.9 
MP 
50.5 


0.0 
0.2 
2.2 
14.1 


Divorced 


% 


0.3 
Ss) 
1.8 
0.7 


0.1 
1.3 
1.5 
0.9 


0.4 
4.6 
3.5 
il) 


0.1 
2.8 
3.5 
1.8 


Total 


Total 
Population 


000’s 


1,988 
2,669 
2,037 

963 


2,016 
2,747 
1,986 

782 


2,302 
3,581 
2,287 
1,310 


2,356 
3,603 
2928 
1,011 
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Table8 Marriages, Marriage Rates and Average Age at First Marriage, 1970-1982 


1970 
1971= 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
LOS 
1982 


Number of 
Marriages 


188,428 
191,324 
200,470 
199,064 
198,824 
197,858 
193,343 
187,344 
185,523 
187,811 
191,069 
190,082 
188,360 


Marriage Rates! 


Women 


69.5 
69.2 
70.6 
68.3 
66.3 
64.1 
61.0 
57.4 
55.3 
54.5 
54.0 
52.6 
50.7 


Men 


71.8 
72.4 
74.3 
22s 
70.4 
68.3 
65.4 
61.8 
59.7 
59.2 
58.9 
57.6 
55.6 


1 Marriages per 1,000 single, widowed and divorced population 15 and over. 


Sources: 


Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-205. 
1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-901. 

1970 Population Estimates by Marital Status, Age and Sex, Statistics Canada Catalogue 91-203. 
1971-1976 Revised Population Estimates by Marital Status, Age and Sex, Statistics Canada Catalogue 91-519. 


Table9 Divorces and Divorce Rate, 1970-1983 


1970 
Syria 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
ES)EAL 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Number of 
Divorces 


29,775 
29,685 
32,389 
36,704 
45,019 
50,611 
54,207 
55,370 
57,155 
59,474 
62,019 
67,671 
70,436 
68,567 


1 Divorces per 100,000 married women aged 15 years and over. 


Source: Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-205. 


Average 
Age of 
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El 


22.6 - 


Ded 
22.3 
22.4 
22.5 
Pe Ml 
22.0 
23.0 
23.1 
23.3 
23.5 
23.7 


Average 
Age of 


Bridegrooms 


Divorce 
Ratel 


621.0 
607.2 
649.0 
(An 
860.1 
942.4 
985.6 
988.9 
1004.0 
1028.7 
1053.7 
29:2 
1164.4 
1125.2 


24.9 
24.9 
24.7 
24.7 
24.7 
24.9 
25.0 
25.1 
25.2 
25.4 
25.5 
25.7 
25.9 
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Table 12 Divorced Persons Remarrying, 1970-1982 


Number of Divorced Divorced Persons Remarrying 
Persons Remarrying as a % of All Marriages 
Women Men Women Men 

a SE et ee le eS ee eee ee 

1970 13,052 14,371 6.9 7.6 
1971 14,351 15,521 3) 8.1 
1972 15,402 16,985 Tall 8.5 
1973 17,214 18,871 8.6 9.5 
1974 19,064 21,295 : 9.6 10.7 
1975 21,312 23,948 10.8 12.1 
1976 22,308 24,931 MES 13.3 
1977 23,555 26,227 12.6 14.0 
1978 24,931 27,713 13.4 14.9 
1979 26,492 29,220 14.1 15.6 
1980 27,993 31,043 14.7 16.2 
1981 29,517 32,405 15.5 17.0 
1982 29,951 33,334 15.9 i bape 


8 ee 


Source: Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-205. 
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Table 13 Live Births and Age-Specific Fertility Rates, by Age of Mother, 1970-19821 


Age Group of Mother Total 
ee eee Live 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 Births 


Live Births 


1970 42,277 127,254 107,302 50,547 23,681 6,964 542 371,988 
1971 40,188 124,310 108,824 48,778 20,370 5,728 373 362,187 
192 39,640 114,383 110,202 46,879 17,536 4,701 350 347,319 
1973 39,518 111,556 113,850 46,144 15,516 3,907 239 343,373 
1974 38,314 111,409 119,238 48,142 14,133 3,330 222 350,650 
1975 38,818 115,615 124,433 49,725 13,559 2,949 215 359,323 
1976 37,402 114,924 125,930 51,616 13,569 2,664 7S) 359,987 
1977 35,971 115,518 126,610 56,551 13,664 2,208 Ps 361,400 
1978 33,703 112,778 126,617 So 13,358 2,166 158 358,852 
USS 31,649 112,894 131,453 63,025 14,141 2,065 115 366,064 
1980 31,000 112,542 133,810 65,304 14,617 1,946 107 370,709 
1981 29,062 110,552 135,598 67,681 15,331 2,080 113 371,346 
1982 28,262 109,952 136,925 68,732 17,100 2,116 95 373,082 
Age-Specific Fertility Rates? General 

Fertility 

Rate3 

1970 42.8 143.3 147.2 81.8 39.0 11.3 “9 lez, 
1971 40.1 134.4 142.0 17.3 33.6 9.4 6 67.7 
1972 38.5 119.8 Seu Tae 28.9 7.8 6 63.4 
1973 37.2 Wed 131.6 67.1 25.7 6.4 A 61.5 
1974 35.3 1131 131.1 66.6 23.0 5.5 A 60.6 
1975 35.3 Waar! 131.2 64.4 21.6 4.8 A 61.2 
1976 33.4 110.3 129°9 65.6 Ail 4.3 3 60.3 
1977 32.0 108.0 129.8 67.1 20.5 3.6 3 59.4 
1978 29% 103.1 128.1 67.1 NOES) 3.6 3 58.0 
1979 219 101.8 130.8 69.1 19.5 3.4 we 58.2 
1980 27.6 100.1 129.4 69.3 19.4 3.1 x 57.9 
1981 26.4 96.7 126.9 68.0 19.4 3.2 YY 56.7 
1982 26.5 95.4 124.7 68.6 20.2 3.1 2 56.3 


1 Live births by age of mother, age-specific fertility rates and the general fertility rate do not include births in Newfoundland. 
Total live births do include births in Newfoundland. 


2 Represents the number of live births born to women in each age group per 1,000 women in that age group. 
3 Represents the total number of live births per 1,000 women aged 15-49. 


Sources: Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-202. 
Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-204. 
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Table 14 Median Age of Mothers Giving Birth to First or Second Children, 1971-19821 


Median Age Median Age 

at First Birth at Second Birth 

1971 22.8 25.3 
1972 23.1 25.6 
1973 23.2 25.8 
1974 23.4 26.1 
1975 23.5 26.2 
1976 23.6 26.3 
1977 23.6 26.5 
1978 24.0 26.6 
1979 24.2 26.7 
1980 24.3 26.9 
1981 24.5 27.0 
1982 24.6 Zilel 


1 Excluding Newfoundland. 


Sources: Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-204. 
Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-001. 


Table 15 Ever Married Women Who Are Childless, by Age Group, 1971 and 1981 


1971 1981 
Ever Asa % of All Ever Asa % of All 
Married Ever Married Married Ever Married 
Childless Women in Childless Women in 
Age Group Women that Age Group Women that Age Group 
15-19 38,665 49.7 48,175 64.9 
20-24 224,545 42.0 309,140 54.0 
25-29 137,320 2051 261,835 30.0 
30-34 54,885 9.4 129,955 14.2 
35-39 42,445 es 70,010 9.3 
40-44 47,105 8.2 45,625 Hes 
45 and over 364,880 13.4 363,805 10.9 
Total 909,850 15.8 1,228,550 LT? 


Sources: 1971 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-718. 
1981 Census of Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 16 Average Family Size and Average Number of Children in Husband-Wife 
and Lone-Parent Families, 1971 and 1981 


Average Number of Average Number of 
Persons per Children per 
Family Family 
1971 1981 Me real 1981 
Husband-wife! 3.8 33 187 he 
Lone-parent 3.1 Dest 1.8 ey 


1 Includes married and common-law couples. 


Sources: 1971 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogues 93-720 and 93-721. 
1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-935. 
1981 Census of Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 17 Use of Birth Control Pills by Age Group, 1978-1979 


Total Women Percentage 

Women Using Birth Using Birth 

Control Pills Control Pills 

Age Group 000’s 000’s ; % 
15-19 1,146 198 Wied 
20-24 1,108 462 41.7 
25-29 1,006 290 28.8 
30-34 906 147 16.2 
35-39 714 53 7.4 
40-44 616 31 5.0 
45-64 DIAS) 54 2.4 
Total etal 1,241 16.0 


Source: Health Division, Statistics Canada, special tabulation. 
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Table 18 Labour Force Participation by Marital Status, 1975-1983 
Labour Force Participation 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


000’s 000’s 000’s 000’s 000’s 000’s 000’s 000’s_ =: 000s 


Single 
Women 1,139 1,190 1,201 1,266 1,321 1,385 1,446 1,438 1,476 
Men 1,583 1,615 1,675 1,716 1,821 1,883 1,949 1,899 1,943 
Married 
Women 2,194 2,289 2,413 2,558 2,653 2,782 2,909 2,985 3,076 
Men 4,517 4,551 4,606 4,695 4,742 4,785 4,810 4,838 4,852 


Divorced, Separated 


Women 199 PAU 234 261 283 320 334 351 381 

Men 142 150 168 190 195 PY 246 247 253 
Widowed 

Women 147 146 148 153 163 152 162 153 152 

Men 52 53 55 Ort 53 51 49 48 51 


Participation Rate 


% % % % % % % % % 

Single 

Women 59.2 58.8 59.0 60.5 61.8 63.3 64.6 63.3 64.0 

Men 66.9 66.1 67.2 68.0 69.8 710.8 Tale? 68.9 69.5 
Married 

Women 41.6 42.8 44.2 46.3 47.5 49.0 50.6 SL 52.3 

Men 85.1 84.4 84.1 84.1 84.0 83.7 83.4 82.2 81.6 
Divorced, Separated 

Women 58.5 59.3 59.8 60.1 61.6 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.2 

Men 76.8 Hie 76.0 78.6 78.2 78.2 79.5 79.3 Mes 
Widowed 

Women 19.4 18.8 18.7 19.2 19.5 18.0 18.5 ties ie? 

Men 30.9 29.4 31.0 31.6 29.6 26.7 26.4 25.9 DAO 


Sources: Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-201. 
The Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 19 Labour Force Participation of Women by Age of Youngest Child, 1975-1983 


Youngest child 
Less than 3 years 
3-5 years 
6-15 years 


Total with children 
under 16 years 


Youngest child 
Less than 3 years 
3-5 years 
6-15 years 


Total with children 
under 16 years 


1975 


000’s 


279 
248 
751 


1,278 


% 


31.2 
40.0 
48.2 


41.6 


1976 


000’s 


282 
256 
800 


1,338 


% 


31.7 
40.9 
50.0 


43.0 


1977 


000’s 


315 
255 
851 


1,421 


% 


34.0 
42.5 
51.9 


44.9 


Labour Force Participation 
1978 1979 1980 


000’s 000’s 000’s 


340 369 387 
273 280 296 
901 92 947 


1,514 1,570 1,630 


Participation Rate 


%o Jo %o 
37.6 39.4 41.7 
46.1 47.8 50.1 
54.3 55.6 58.2 
48.0 49.4 51.8 


Source: The Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


1981 


000’s 


415 
304 
969 


1,689 


% 


1982 


000’s 


434 
316 
984 


1,733 


% 


1983 


000’s 


460 
331 
984 


1,774 


Jo 


48.9 
55.6 
62.0 


56.8 
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Table 20 Time Spent on Selected Activities, 1981 
In Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
Women Men Women Men 


Minutes per Day 


Work related activities 255 353 12 30 
Child care 46 22 46: i 
Housework 132 47 214 80 
Household maintenance U 26 8 38 
Shopping 55 34 53 50 
Sub-total 495 482 360 205 
Personal care (including sleep) 644 630 675 708 
Organizations 10 15 2331 25 
Adult education 12 8 21 16 
Entertainment (movies, museums) Le 61 73 ifn 
Home based leisure (radio, TV) 161 203 DT 354 
Activities (sports, hobbies) 42 43 73 61 
Sub-total 946 960 1,080 1,236 


Source: Time Use Pilot Survey, Department of Communications, Employment and Immigration Canada, and Statistics 
Canada, 1981. 
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FAMILY 
Table 22 Day Care Centres and Spaces, 1973-1982 


Family 

Centre Day Care Total 

Centres Spaces Spaces Spaces 

1973 971 26,811 1,562 28,373 
1974 1,538 50,996 4,185 55,181 
1975 1,839 65,281 4,671 69,952 
1976 1,955 78,153 5,367 83,520 
1977 1,962 mG mNulT 5,534 81,651 
1978 2,050 74,516 7,763 82,279 
1979 2,484 84,083 9,769 93,852 
1980 MBoifaus) 97,978 10,903 108,881 
1982 3,143 109,535 14,427 123,962 


Sources: Status of Day Care in Canada, National Day Care Information Centre, Health and Welfare Canada. 
Day Care Spaces in Canada - 1982, National Day Care Information Centre, Health and Welfare Canada. 
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EDUCATION 


ducation has long been 
viewed as one of the keys 
to success in Canadian 


society — opening doors to jobs, 
earnings, and career and social 
advancement. During the 
period 1970-71 to 1982-83, 
women made dramatic strides 
in improving their educational 
qualifications. The number of 
women attending universities 
and colleges increased ata 
considerably faster rate than 
that of men, and more women 
than ever before earned 
degrees and diplomas. Asa 
result, the gap between the 
educational attainment levels 
of women and men has narrow- 
ed. At the same time though, 
while women are entering 
male-dominated fields of study 
in greater numbers, they are 
still concentrated in tradition- 
al fields of study. And whether 
by choice or by necessity, 
women are far more likely 
than men to be part-time 
students. 

The level of educational 
attainment has a greater 
bearing on the labour force 
activity of women than that of 
men. Women who are 
university or college graduates 
are far more likely to be in the 
labour force than those with 
less formal education, and 
their chances of being 
unemployed are much lower. 
As well, the gap between the 


earnings of similarly-educated 
women and men closes as 
education increases. 


University Enrolment: One 
of the major developments in 
Canadian education since the 
early nineteen seventies has 
been the increase in the 
number of women attending 
university. Between 1970-71 
and 1982-83, total enrolment 
of women more than doubled 
from 173,000 to over 350,000. 
This compares with a 17% 
increase for men from about 
294,000 to over 342,000. Asa 
result, in 1982-83, 51% of all 
university students were 
women, an increase from 37% 
in 1970-71 (Table 1). 

At the undergraduate 
level, women made up 52% of 
students in 1982-83, up from 
39% in 1970-71. However, 
they are still underrepresented 
at graduate levels. Women 
accounted for 40% of graduate 
students in 1982-83, although 
this is an increase from 23% in 
1970-71. 

The small female majority 
in total enrolment and at the 
undergraduate level is a 
function, in part, of the large 
number of women enrolled 
part-time. More than one-half 
of the increase in the number 
of women at the undergradu- 
ate level during the 1970-71 to 
1982-83 period was accounted 


for by part-time students, 
compared with about one- 
quarter for men. Asa result, 
in 1982-83, women out- 
numbered men as part-time 
undergraduates; however, as 
full-time undergraduates and 
full- and part-time graduate 
students, men were still in the 
majority (Table 2). 

Almost one-half (45%) of 
women were enrolled part- 
time at the undergraduate 
level in 1982-83, compared 
with 31% of men. The dif- 
ference between women and 
men studying part-time at the 
graduate level was not as 
great as at the undergraduate 
level: 43% of women graduate 
students were part-time com- 
pared with 38% of men. 

The changing sex distri- 
bution of university students 
is also reflected in the steep 
rise in the enrolment rate of 
women. Enrolment rates 
express the number of stu- 
dents as a percentage of the 
age group usually enrolled at 
a particular level. For 
example, as a percentage of 
the female population aged 
18-21, the number of women 
enrolled full-time at the 
undergraduate level rose from 
13% in 1970-71 to 19% in 
1982-83 (Table 3). By con- 
trast, the rate for men peaked 
in 1971-72, and was actually 
lower in 1982-83 than it had 
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been at the beginning of the 
period. Still, the full-time 
enrolment rate for men in 
1982-83 was almost 2 percent- 
age points greater than that of 
women, although the gap has 
grown smaller each year. 
Among part-time under- 
graduates, the enrolment rate 
of women (as a percentage of 


Figure 1 
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200 


1970-71 1972-73 1974-75 


Source: Table 1 
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the 25-39 age group, the ages 
most commonly associated 
with part-time studies) has 
risen steadily and now exceeds 
that of men. By 1982-83 the 
rate for women stood at 5% 
compared with 3% for men. 
This is almost a reversal of the 
1970-71 situation when the 
corresponding part-time 


University Enrolment, 1970-71 to 1982-83 


1978-79 1980-81 1982-83 


Figure 2 Womenasa Percentage of University Graduates, 


1971 and 1982 
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enrolment rates were 3% for 
women and 4% for men. 

At the graduate level, 
men’s enrolment rates were 
higher than those of women in 
1982-83, but women were 
gaining ground, in both full- 
and part-time studies. 


University Graduation: 
Given the shift in the sex 
distribution of university 
enrolment, it follows that a 
growing proportion of those 
receiving degrees are women. 
The more advanced the 
degree, however, the smaller 
the percentage of women. In 
1982, women received 51% of 
bachelor’s degrees, 40% of 
master’s degrees, and 25% of 
doctorates. The corresponding 
percentages in 1971 were 
38%, 22%, and 9%. 

Although more women 
are earning degrees, they 
remain concentrated in 
traditional female fields of 
study including education, 
fine and applied arts, 
humanities, nursing and 
some of the social sciences! 
such as psychology, sociology 
and social work. To some 
extent, though, the concen- 
tration of women in these 
specialties is diminishing. In 
1982, these traditional fields 
accounted for 62% of all 
women graduates at the 
bachelor’s level, down from 
70% in 1971 (Table 4). These 
programs represented only 
33% of male graduates in 
1982, a drop from 43% in 
1971. Women have made 
some inroads into male- 
dominated areas. Between 
1971 and 1982, the percentage 
of all Bachelor of Commerce 
degrees earned by women rose 
from 6% to 34%, and the per- 
centage of law graduates who 
were women went from 9% to 
38%. Another discipline in 
which the female component 
has increased is medicine: in 
1971, 13% of those who earned 


1 Commerce, economics and law are classified as social sciences: however, they are examined separately since they are 
considered “traditionally male” disciplines. 


an M.D. were women, 
compared with 36% by 1982. 

At the master’s level, the 
trends are similar. Traditional 
female fields (excluding 
nursing) accounted for 72% of 
women earning degrees in 
1971, down from 83% in 1971 
(Table 5). By contrast, the 
percentage of men receiving 
master’s degrees in these 
programs remained stable at 
around 45%. 

Because until recently so 
few women enrolled in mas- 
ter’s programs of any kind, 
men dominated in virtually all 
fields. In 1971, for example, 
women were the majority only 
in fine and applied arts. 
However, by 1982, they were 
earning more master’s degrees 
than men in education, hu- 
manities, and medical and 
health professions, as well as 
in fine and applied arts. Also, 
the proportion of women 
graduating from traditionally 
male disciplines is increasing. 
The percentage of master’s 
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degrees in commerce awarded 
to women rose from 1% to 26%, 
and the percentage in econom- 
ics went from 8% to 23% (Table 
5). 

Few Canadians earn doc- 
torates, and most who do are 
men: however, the number of 
women Ph.D.’s is growing. In 
1982, 423 women became 
Ph.D.’s, almost triple the 1971 
figure. On the other hand, the 
total awarded to men declined 
from 1,474 to 1,290 (Table 6). 

Although there is no field 
of study in which women earn 
more doctorates than men, the 
proportion of women gradu- 
ates has increased in all fields. 
For example, in 1982 women 
accounted for 43% of education 
graduates, up from less than 
7% in 1971. Over the same 
period, the percentage in 
agriculture and biological 
sciences increased from 9% to 
23%. 

At all three levels of de- 
gree, engineering and applied 
sciences, and mathematics 
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and physical sciences are the 
fields of study with the lowest 
percentage of women gradu- 
ates. For example, in 1982- 
83, the percentage of engi- 
neering degree recipients who 
were women ranged from 9% 
at the bachelor’s and master’s 
level to 4% at the doctoral 
level. In mathematics and 
physical sciences, women 
make up 29% of graduates at 
the bachelor’s level, 20% of 
master’s graduates and 11% of 
doctorate recipients. The pro- 
portion of women graduating 
in these programs, however, 
has been growing at all three 
levels since 1970-71. 


Community College Enrol- 
ment and Graduation: 
Patterns of enrolment and 
graduation for community 
colleges are similar to those at 
universities. In 1970-71 more 
men than women were enrol- 
led full-time?2, but the number 
of female students has been 
growing at a faster pace than 


Figure 3 Womenasa Percentage of Bachelor’s and First Professional Degree Recipients 
by Selected Fields of Study, 1971 and 1982 
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2 No data are available on part-time community college students. 
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the number of men, with the 
result that in 1982-83, 52% of 
full-time community college 
students were women (Table 
02 

Enrolment rates (calcu- 
lated as a percentage of the 18- 
21 age group) tell the same 
story. At the beginning of the 
period, the rate for women was 
slightly below that for men: 
10% versus 11%. By 1982-83, 
women’s enrolment rate was 
16%, compared with 15% for 
men. 

As in university, the 
majority of women earn their 
diplomas and certificates in 
traditional fields of study, 
although the percentage is 
declining. Between 1976 and 
1982 the percentage of women 
graduating in arts, secretarial 
science, community and social 
services, education, and 
nursing fell from 74% to 63% 
(Table 8). However, the reason 
for this decline was the sharp 
drop in nursing graduates; in 
fact, the female component in 
the other areas, with the ex- 
ception of education, actually 
increased. 

At the same time, the per- 
centage of women graduating 
from male-dominated fields 
such as business (other than 
secretarial science), natural 
resources and engineering is 
growing. In 1982, for example, 
55% of non-secretarial busi- 
ness graduates were women 
compared with 41% in 1976. In 
the natural resources, the 
increase was from 19% to 29% 
while the percentage of women 
graduating in engineering 
grew from 5% to 9%. Women, 
however, have made only 
small gains in the technolo- 
gies: the percentage of female 
graduates increased only from 
9% to 10% in the 1976-1982 
period. 


Educational Attainment: 
Because of the greater partici- 
pation of women in postsecon- 
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dary education, their overall 
level of education is improving. 
However, the percentage of 
women with higher education- 
al attainment still remains 
somewhat below that of men. 
It is important to note also, 
that the majority of both 
women and men have high 
school education or less — 72% 
of women and 70% of men 
(Table 9). 

In 1983, 8% of women 15 
years and older were univer- 
sity graduates, a considerable 
increase from 3% in 1971; for 
men, the corresponding per- 
centages were 11% in 1983 and 
6% in 1971. However, since 
the real upswing for women 
graduating from university 
took place only in the last few — 
years, the narrowing of the 
education gap is more pro- 
nounced among 25-34 year- 
olds. In 1971, 5% of women in 
this age range were degree- 
holders compared with 11% of 
men (Table 10). By 1983, the 
percentage for women had 
risen to 14%, compared to 17% 
for men. Between 1971 and 
1983, the number of women 
aged 25-34 who were univer- 
sity graduates increased four- 
fold, while the number of men 
with degrees rose at only about 
halfthat rate. Consequently, 
by 1983, 46% of all 25-34 year- 
olds who had a degree were 
women, compared with 31% in 
1971. 


Work, Unemployment and 
Earnings: The higher an 
individual’s level of education, 
the greater the chance of that 


__ person being part of the labour 
force. This is especially true for 


women. In 1983, women with 
a university degree were three 
times more likely to be in the 
labour force than women with 
elementary school education — 
76% compared with 26% (Table 
11). Among men, 91% of men 
with a degree and 58% with 
less than grade 9 were in the 


labour force. 

As well, between 1975 
and 1983, the largest 
increases in labour force 
participation were among 
women with postsecondary 
experience. For example, over 
three-quarters of women with 
a university education were 
in the work force in 1983, 
compared with two-thirds in 
1975. The participation rate 
for women with less than 
grade 9 education on the other 
hand, increased only margin- 
ally between 1975 and 1983. 
The continued low participa- 
tion of poorly educated women 
is due in large part to the fact 
that many are in the older age 
groups, for whom lifelong par- 
ticipation in the labour force 
has not been the norm. Over 
this period, the participation 
rate for men at all levels of 
education remained relatively 
stable with the exception of 
those with less than grade 9. 
Labour force participation in 
this group declined by almost 
10 percentage points. 

At the same time, people 
with a university degree are 
far less likely to be unem- 
ployed. In 1983, the unem- 
ployment rate for women with 
a university degree was less 
than half that of women with 
less than grade 9 education — 
6% compared with 13% (Table 
12). That year, however, 
women with a university 
degree were the only group of 
women whose unemployment 
rate was higher than that of 
their male counterparts. On 
the other hand, women witha 
university degree were also 
the only group of women or 
men that experienced a 
decline in unemployment in 
1983. 

Education levels also 
influence earnings. The 
average earnings of women 
are well below those of men at 
all education levels; however, 
women’s earnings asa 


Figure 4 Labour Force Participation Rate by Educational Attainment, 1983 
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percentage of men’s are higher 
for those with postsecondary 
experience than for those 
without any university or 
community college training 
(Table 13). Still, women witha 
university education who work 
full-time have earnings which 


are only 67% of male univer- 
sity graduates. And in terms 
of actual dollars, women witha 
university degree have 
earnings which are only $1,600 
a year more than the earnings 
of men with only high school 
experience. 
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Table 2 Full-time and Part-time University Enrolment, 1970-71 to 1982-83 


Undergraduate 
Full-time Part-time 
Women as Women as 
Women Men a % of Women Men a % of 
Total Total 
No. No. No. No. 
1970-71 101,352 174,945 36.7 60,323 81,883 42.4 
19 7aE 72 108,276 178,842 Silat 64,842 72,516 AT.2 
1972-73 109,736 175,161 38.5 69,981 62,519 52.8 
1973-74 116,765 L73,241 39.6 74,294 63,360 54.0 
1974-75 127,120 182,051 41.1 719,792 65,997 54.7 
1975-76 140,127 190,710 42.4 86,007 72,287 54.3 
1976-77 146,662 188,897 43.7 92,242 71,030 56.5 
1977-78 147,994 185,195 44.4 106,095 76,966 58.0 
1978-79 146,789 179,751 45.0 109,216 77,475 58.5 
1980-81 L5oroo 182,362 46.0 128,020 84,973 60.1 
1981-82 165,520 189,229 46.7 131,548 87,915 60.0 
1982-83 176,085 200,131 46.8 141,268 91,783 60.6 
Graduate 
Full-time Part-time 
Womenas . Women as 
Women Men a % of Women Men a % of 
Total Total 
No. No. No. No. 
1970-71 7,407 25,765 223 3,412 10,958 a iall 
1971-72 8,124 27,784 22.6 4,336 13,693 24.1 
1972-73 9,120 28,387 24.3 5,316 15,165 26.0 
1973-74 9,661 27,487 26.0 6,416 17,094 Diled 
1974-75 10,334 27,481 27.3 7,036 17,424 28.8 
1975-76 11,637 28,242 29.2 8,082 18,878 30.0 
1976-77 12,498 28,449 30.5 8,995 18,690 32.5 
1977-78 13,041 27,955 31.8 9,973 18,658 34.8 
1978-79 13,780 27,673 SorZ 10,694 18,956 36.1 
1979-80 14,745 27,023 Bore 11,315 19,299 37.0 
1980-81 16,120 28,582 36.1 12,448 19,687 38.7 
1981-82 17,591 29,568 Seo 13,169 19,221 40.7 
1982-83 18,890 31,283 37.6 14,097 19,232 42.3 


Sources: Education in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 81-229. 
Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 3 University Enrolment Rates, 1970-71 to 1982-83 


Undergraduate 
Full-time! Part-time2 

Women Men Women Men 

% % % % 

1970-71 13.0 22, 3.0 4.0 
eA l-7. 14.1 22.9 Shu 3.4 
1972-73 13.8 Diet Bro 2.9 
1973-74 14.2 ies 3.4 2.8 
1974-75 14.9 21.0 $3.5) 2.8 
1975-76 16.0 21.4 3.6 3.0 
1976-77 16.4 20.7 3.8 2.8 
1977-78 16.4 20.1 4.2 3.0 
1978-79 16.0 19.2 4.1 2.9 
1979-80 16.1 18.9 4.4 2.9 
1980-81 16.6 19.1 4.5 3.0 
1981-82 17.6 19.6 4.5 3.0 
1982-83 18.7 20.6 4.6 3.0 

Graduate 
Full-time3 Part-time4 

Women Men Women Men 

% % % % 

1970-71 1.4 4.9 0.2 0.5 
1971-72 1.4 4.9 0.2 ONT 
1972-73 1.6 5.0 0.3 0.7 
1973-74 ere 4.8 0.3 0.8 
1974-75 1.8 AVY 0.3 0.8 
1975-76 1.9 4.7 0.3 0.8 
1976-77 2.0 4.6 0.4 0.7 
1977-78 2.0 4.3 0.4 0.7 
1978-79 Day: 4.2 0.4 0.7 
1979-80 49) 4.0 0.4 0.7 
1980-81 2.4 AD 0.4 0.7 
1981-82 Dp 4.3 0.5 0.7 
1982-83 227, 4.4 0.5 0.6 


1 Full-time undergraduate enrolment as a % of population aged 18-21. 
2 Part-time undergraduate enrolment as a % of population aged 25-39. 
3 Full-time graduate enrolment asa % of population aged 22-24. 
4 Part-time graduate enrolmentasa % of population aged 25-39. 


Sources: Education in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 81-229. 
Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 7 Full-time Community College Enrolment, 1970-71 to 1982-83 


Enrolment Enrolment Rates! 

Women as 
Women Men a % of Women Men 

Total 
No. No. % % 
1970-71 77,862 88,217 46.9 10.0 10.6 
1971-72 79,708 94,071 45.9 10.3 12.0 
1972-73 89,216 101,738 46.7 Le? 12.6 
1973-74 94,536 106,915 46.9 LES 12.8 
1974-75 103,545 107,660 49.0 1221 12.4 
1975-76 109,829 NES: 49.6 WA ES 12.6 
1976-77 114,011 112,150 50.4 eS 1223 
1977-78 122,360 119,305 50.6 Ero) 12.9 
1978-79 126,076 123,692 50.5 SN 12 
1979-80 128,169 V23290 0 50.8 13.8 se 
1980-81 133,073 127,754 51.0 14.2 13.4 
1981-82 140,874 132,524 S1ED 15.0 13.8 
1982-83 152,459 143,021 51.6 16.0 14.9 


1 Enrolment asa % of population aged 18-21. 


Sources: Education in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 81-229. 
Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 9 Educational Attainment of the Population Aged 15 and Over, 1971-1983 


1971 1976 1981 1983 
% % % % 
Educational attainment 
Less than grade 9 
Women BAA 24.9 21.9 20.4 
Men 34.8 26.3 23.0 2S 
Highschool! 
Women Sle, 50.5 53.1 ES SF 
Men 45.6 45.7 49.3 48.5 
Some postsecondary 
Women 6.7 8.2 eS 8.3 
Men 8.4 10.0 8.3 9.0 
Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 
Women Hel 11.4 Tat 11.9 
Men 5.0 8.8 9.0 9.9 
University degree 
Women 2.9 5.0 6.5 Hel 
Men 6.2 9.2 10.5 als: 
Total 
Women 100.0 100.0 100.0 © 100.0 
Men 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population 000’s 
Women 7,655 8,494 9,376 9,662 
Men HASSP 8,207 8,999 9,255 


1 Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 


Sources: Labour Force Survey Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
The Educational Profile of Canadians, 1961 to 2000, G. Picot, Statistics Canada, March 1980. 
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Table 10 Educational Attainment of the Population Aged 25 to 34, 1971-1983 


1971 1976 1981 
% % % 
Educational attainment 
Less than grade 9 
Women 22.5 13.8 8.6 
Men 24.3 14.2 8.7 
High school! 
Women 54.2 50.7 54.0 
Men 47.5 42.3 48.2 
Some postsecondary 
Women 8.6 8.4 8.8 
Men 10.5 Af 11.1 
Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 
Women 9.7 17.0 16.0 
Men 7.0 14.5 14.4 
University degree 
Women 4.9 10.1 27D) 
Men 10.8 ie? 17.5 
Total 
Women 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Men 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population 000’s 
Women 1,428 1,783 2,082 
Men 1,462 1,778 2,050 


1 Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 
Sources: Labour Force Survey Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
The Educational Profile of Canadians, 1961 to 2000, G. Picot, Statistics Canada, March 1980. 
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Table 13 Average Annual Earnings of Full-time Workers by Educational Attainment, 1971 and 
1982 


Earnings of Full-time Workers! 


1971 1982 
Women’s Women’s 
Women Men Earnings as Women Men Earnings as 
a % of Men’s a % of Men’s 
$ $ $ $ 

Educational attainment 
Less than grade 9 SL 6,722 55.5 11,804 20,073 58.8 
High school? 4,734 8,332 56.8 14,087 22,778 61.8 
Some postsecondary 5,903 9,955 59.3 16,577 24,662 67.2 

Postsecondary 

certificate or diploma 6,569 9,813 66.9 17,607 26,123 67.4 
University degree 9,541 15,589 61.2 24,380 36,266 67.2 
Total 5,232 8,770 Ou 16,056 25,096 64.0 


1 A full-time worker is a person who worked, mostly full-time, 50-52 weeks in 1971 and 49-52 weeks in 1982. 
2 Includes persons who have either completed or attended high school. 


Source: Earnings of Menand Women, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-577. 


WOMEN IN THE 
LABOUR FORCE 


erhaps the single most 
P dramatic development in 

the situation of women 
since 1970 has been their 
influx into the labour force. 
The number of women enga- 
ging in some form of paid work 
almost doubled between 1970 
and 1983, and by the early 
1980s, more than half of 
women aged 15 and over held 
jobs outside their homes. As 
well, this growth of the female 
labour force continued even 
through the period of difficult 
economic times in the early 
part of the 1980s. But while 
many more women have jobs, 
the circumstances of their 
working lives have not 
changed as radically. Working 
women remain concentrated in 
relatively low-paying service 
and clerical occupations, many 
of which are part-time. And 
while women’s earnings rela- 
tive to those of men increased, 
the wage gap is still wide. 


Labour Force Participa- 
tion!: Between 1970 and 1983, 
the number of women in the 
labour force rose by 2.3 million 
and the participation rate2 of 
women increased from 38% to 
53% (Table 1). During the 
same period, the number of 
men in the labour force 
increased by only 1.5 million 


and the male participation rate - 


actually declined slightly. As 


a result, in 1983, women con- 
stituted 42% of the total labour 
force, up from 34% in 1970. 

Women’s labour force 
participation continued to 
grow, although at a reduced 
pace, during the period of 
economic slowdown in the 
early 1980s. Between 1981 
and 1983, the female labour 
force grew by 233,000, over 
five times the increase 
recorded for the male labour 
force. And while women’s 
participation rate went up by 
almost one percentage point 
during this period, that of men 
declined by nearly two 
percentage points. 

Between 1975 and 1983, 
labour force participation rates 
increased for women of all ages 
except those 65 and over 
(Table 2). The largest 
increases were among those in 
the 25-54 age range; participa- 
tion was up 15 percentage 
points for women aged 25-34 
and 35-44 and 12 percentage 
points among those aged 45-54. 
For women aged 20-24 the 
increase was seven percentage 
points, and for women 15-19 
and 55-64, the increases were 
less than five percentage 
points. In contrast, labour 
force participation rates 
declined for men in all age 
groups. 

The working life patterns 
of men and women, however, 


remain quite distinct. In 
1983, for example, labour 
force participation among 
women was highest for those 
aged 20-24 and declined for 
each successive age group. On 
the other hand, participation 
among men was highest in 
the 35-44 age range, and there 
was little variation in labour 
force participation rates of 
men aged 25-54. As well, the 
gap between the labour force 
participation rates of women 
and men widens with age. 
Among 15-19 year-olds, only 
2.8 percentage points separate 
the rates of men and women; 
for people aged 55-64 the 
difference is almost 40 percen- 
tage points. Older women, 
however, belong to a genera- 
tion in which only a small 
proportion ever held jobs 
outside their homes. Because 
labour force participation has 
increased for women in their 
twenties and thirties, it is 
likely that the magnitude of 
age differences in labour force 
participation rates will 
narrow in the future. 

These differences in 
employment patterns no 
doubt reflect the fact that 
family and child care respon- 
sibilities affect women’s 
working lives far more than 
those of men, although the 
impact of these variables may 
be declining. As indicated in 


1 People are considered to be in the labour force if they are employed (have a job) or are unemployed (actively seeking a job, 
expecting to return to a job from which they had been laid off, or are about to report to a job). 


2 Participation rates are the number of individuals in the labour force expressed as a percentage of the total population aged 


15 and over. 
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further illustrated when the 
labour force participation rates 
of women with children anda 
husband living at home are 
compared with those of women 
with children and no husband 
at home (Table 3). For both 
groups of women, labour force 
participation increased 
between 1975 and 1983. As 


Section I, although women who 
are married and those with 
young children have lower 
labour force participation rates 
than other women, the 1975- 
1983 period saw particularly 
large increases in the partici- 
pation rates of married women 
and women with children. 

This phenomenon is 


Figure 1 Labour Force Participation Rate, 1970-1983 
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Figure 2 Employment by Industry, 1975, 1981 and 1983 
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well, labour force participa- 
tion of women without hus- 
bands at home was generally 
higher than that of women 
with a husband at home. 
However, the participation 
rate of lone mothers with pre- 
school children declined 
between 1980 and 1983, while 
that of women with a husband 
at home continued to rise. As 
aresult, by 1983 the labour 
force participation rate of lone 
women with pre-school chil- 
dren was lower than that of 
women with very young chil- 
dren and a husband at home. 


Industry: Part of the 
increased labour force partici- 
pation of women reflects 
changes in the nature of 
Canada’s economy. Growth in 
employment has been much 
slower in the manufacturing 
and other goods-producing 
industries, industries in 
which male workers predomi- 
nate, than in the more female- 
oriented service sector. 
Between 1975 and 1981, for 
example, total employment in 
the goods-producing indus- 
tries increased by 403,000; in 
comparison, total service 
sector employment increased 
by more than 1.3 million. As 
well, the recession in the early 
1980s had a greater impact on 
goods-producing industries 
than on the service sector. 
Between 1981 and 1983, 
employment in the service 
sector grew by 101,000 while 
the goods-producing sector 
declined by 371,000 jobs 
(Table 4). 

Women claimed almost 
one million of the 1.4 million 
new jobs generated in the ser- 
vice sector between 1975 and 
1983, and they accounted for 
89% of the increase in service 
sector employment in the 
1981-1983 period. Asa result, 
by 1983, half of all service 
sector workers were women, 
up from 45% in 1975. As well, 


83% of all employed women 
were in this sector compared 
with 61% of male workers. 

Within the service sector, 
most women are employed in 
community, business or per- 
sonal service industries (Table 
5). In fact, in 1983, these 
industries accounted for 46% of 
all employed women. As well, 
the majority of workers, about 
six in ten, in these industries 
were women. Women also 
made up close to 60% of those 
employed in finance, insurance 
and real estate. However, 
women were underrepresented 
in the other service industries: 
they made up only 43% of those 
in trade, 37% in public admin- 
istration and just 24% in trans- 
portation, communications and 
other utilities. 

Expectations of continued 
growth in the service indus- 
tries have positive and nega- 
tive implications for women. 
On the plus side, given that 
the shift toward service sector 
employment is likely to 
continue for some time, 
women’s labour force partici- 
pation should also continue to 
increase in the future. On the 
other hand, many service 
sector jobs are part-time, low- 
paying, and offer few fringe 
benefits and little potential for 
promotion or career advance- 
ment. 

Women have also in- 
creased their share of jobs in 
the goods-producing indus- 
tries. The total number of 
women working in this sector 
rose by 134,000 between 1975 
and 1983, while male employ- 
ment fell by 102,000 (Table 4). 
As a result, the proportion of 
jobs in this sector held by 
women increased from 20% in 
1975 to 24% in 1983. There 
was, however, a decrease in the 
number of women employed in 
this sector between 1981 and 
1983, although the decline was 
not as sharp as that recorded 
for men. In 1983, 42,000 fewer 
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women were employed in the 
goods-producing industries 
than in 1981, a decline of 5%. 
At the same time, male 
employment fell by 329,000, or 
12%. 

Women who work in the 
goods-producing sector of the 
economy are concentrated in 
certain traditionally female 
jobs. Figures calculated from 
the 1981 Census of Canada 
(but not included in the tables 
in this report) indicate that in 
1981, 54% of all women 
employed in non-agricultural, 
goods-producing industries 
worked in either the textile, 
fur and leather, or food and 
beverage processing indus- 
tries, industries in which 
women made up 56% of total 
employment. In addition, one 
out of every four of these 
women, as well as one out of 
every four new female jobs 
generated in these industries 
between 1971 and 1981, wasa 
sewing machine operator. 


Occupation: Although the 
number of women with jobs 
has increased dramatically, 
most continue to work in occu- 
pations in which women have 
traditionally been the majori- 
ty. In 1983, 77% of all female 
employees worked in just five 
occupational groups - clerical, 
service, sales, medicine and 
health, and teaching. This was 
only a three percentage point 
drop from what the proportion 
had been in 1975. By contrast, 
these occupational groups rep- 
resented just 34% of employed 
males in 1983 (Table 6). 

As well, the non-profes- 
sional categories — clerical, 
service and sales — were the 
largest of the ‘female’ occupa- 
tional groups, accounting for 
62% of all female workers in 
1983 and 57% of the overall 
growth in female employment 
between 1975 and 1983. 

The largest concentration 
of women in the labour force 
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was in clerical occupations 
(Table 7). In 1983, almost one 
out of every three employed 
women held a clerical position 
in comparison with just one 
out of sixteen employed men. 
The list of the leading occupa- 
tions of women is further 
evidence of the dominance of 
the clerical category (Table 7). 
Five of the nine largest occu- 
pations of women identified in 
the 1981 Census, including 
the top two, secretaries and 
stenographers, and bookkeep- 
ers and accounting clerks, 
were clerical in nature. 

In addition, the number of 
women employed in clerical 
positions increased substan- 
tially between 1971 and 1981, 
although the types of jobs 
were changing. The two 
leading occupations were also 
the ones that grew the most: 
almost 200,000 more women 
were employed as bookkeep- 
ers and accounting clerks in 
1981 than in 1971, while the 
ranks of secretaries and steno- 
graphers grew by 128,000. 
Also, the fourth largest occu- 
pational group, tellers and 
cashiers (clerical) was third in 
terms of growth between 1971 
and 1981. Female employ- 
ment in the other large cleri- 
cal categories, general office 
clerks, and typists and clerk- 
typists, increased at a slower 
pace than in most other major 
occupations. There was, how- 
ever, considerable growth in 
other types of clerical posi- 
tions held by women. Growth 
in the number of receptionists 
and informatian clerks, for 
example, ranked seventh on 
the list of largest growth 
occupations, while computer 
operators ranked eleventh. 

While women remain con- 
centrated in traditionally fe- 
male jobs, they have increased 
their share of jobs in all occu- 
pational groups. Gains were 
most impressive in the mana- 
gerial and administrative 
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category. Between 1975 and 
1983, the proportion of 
employed women who were 
managers nearly doubled, 
increasing from 3.4% to 6.1%, 
and women’s share of all 
managerial positions increased 
from 19% to 30% (Table 6). 


Unionization: The dispropor- 
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tionate representation of 
women and men in the two 
industrial sectors helps ex- 
plain higher rates of unioniza- 
tion among men than women. 
Generally, goods-producing 
industries are more highly 
unionized than industries in 
the service sector. Partly asa 
result of this, in 1982, only 


Figure 3 Largest Growth Occupations of Women, 1971-1981 
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25% of all paid female 
employees were unionized 
compared with 37% of men 
(Table 8). The large increase 
in overall labour force 
participation by women did 
result ina growth in their 
share of total union 
membership from 23% in 
1970 to just over 32% in 1982, 
but the actual proportion of 
female workers who were 
unionized rose only from 22% 
to 25%. The unionization 
rate for men, though, declined 
from 40% in 1970 to 37% in 
1982. 


Part-time Employment: 
Much of women’s employment 
is part-time. In 1983, almost 
1.2 million Canadian women 
worked part-time; this repre- 
sented just over one-quarter of 
all employed women 
compared with fewer than 8% 
of men (Table 9). As well, 44% 
of the increase in employment 
of women between 1975 and 
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For both women and men, 
people aged 15-24 and those 
65 years and over were most 
likely to work part-time 
(Table 10). However, the 
differences between the 
incidence of part-time 
employment among these 
age categories and those 
%o between the ages of 25 and 64 
SS SSS See a ee Ar emone: nan Modan enna 
Just over one-quarter of 
employed men 15-24 or 65 
years and over worked part- 
time in 1983, while this was 
the case for fewer than 5% of 
men in the 25-64 age range. 
In comparison, while 34% of 
employed women 15-24 and 
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sow worked part-time, roughly 
25% of women between the 
ages of 25 and 64 were part- 
time employees. 

Roughly the same pro- 
portion of single as married 
women were employed 
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Figure 4 Proportion of Employed Women and Men 
Working Part-time, 1975-1983 
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part-time in 1983: 29% for 
single women compared with 
27% of married women (Table 
10). Incomparison, 22% of 
single men, but only 3% of 
married men had part-time 
jobs. Women with young 
children and a husband, ~ 
however, were considerably 
more likely to work part-time 
than were women with young 
children but with no husband / 
at home (Table 11). Among 
employed women with 
husbands, 35% with pre-school 
aged children and 31% whose 
youngest child was between 6 
and 15 worked part-time; for 
employed women without 
husbands, only 21% with pre- 
school children and 17% with 
children aged 6-15 worked 
part-time. 

In 1983, over half of 
married women employed 
part-time reported they did not 
want full-time work, and 
another 19% reported they 
worked part-time because of 
personal and/or family respon- 
sibilities (Table 12). Single 
men and women who worked 
part-time, on the other hand, 
were primarily students. 

Still, the number of women 
who work part-time because 
they cannot find full-time work 
is substantial and growing. In 
1983, 326,000 women 
compared with 146,000 men, 
worked part-time for this 
reason, and of all women who 
worked part-time in 1983, 28% 
did so because they could not 
find full-time Jobs, up from 
11% in 1975. As well, women 
who work part-time because 
they cannot find other work 
accounted for 51% of the 
growth in part-time work 
among women between 1975 
and 1983. 


Unemployment: Throughout 
much of the period since 1970, 
the unemployment rate of 
women was one to two points 
higher than that of men. In 
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1983, however, the overall 
unemployment rate of men 
exceeded that for women: 
12.1% to 11.6% (Table 13). 

Much of this shift can be 
explained by two factors. 
First, unemployment has been 
higher in the male oriented 
goods-producing sector of the 
economy. In these industries 
15.1% of male employees and 
13.6% of female workers were 
unemployed in 1983 compared 
with less than 10% for both 
sexes in the service sector 
(Table 4). Second, the poor 
economic climate of the early 
1980s had a greater impact on 
men than women in the 
younger age groups. In 1980, 
unemployment rates for men 
aged 15-19 and 20-24 were one 
to two points higher than those 
for females of the same age; by 
1983, however, the difference 
had widened to four points 
among those 15-19 and to six 
points for those aged 20-24 
(Table 14). Still in 1983, the 
unemployment rate for women 
aged 15-19 was 20% while for 
those aged 20-24 the rate was 
15%. 

Unemployment patterns 
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also vary with the marital 
status of women and men. In 
1983, single men had consid- 
erably higher unemployment 
rates than single women, but 
married women had higher 
rates than married men. For 
both sexes, though rates are 
lower for married than for 
single people (Table 15). 

Unemployment rates are 
also considerably higher 
among women with young 
children but without a spouse 
at home than for mothers of 
young children whose hus- 
bands live at home (Table 16). 
In 1983, 16% of women with 
no husband at home and 
children aged 6-15 were 
unemployed compared with 
10% of those whose husband 
was at home. The difference 
was even greater among 
women with pre-school aged 
children. In fact, the 1983 
unemployment rate of these 
lone mothers was double that 
of women with husbands: 26% 
compared to 13%. 

The reasons why women 
and men become unemployed 
differ (Table 17). In 1983, 
over three-quarters of 


Figure5 Unemployment Rate, by Age, 1975-1983 
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unemployed men had either 
lost their job or were laid off, 
while this was the case for only 
56% of unemployed women. 
Women, on the other hand, 
were much more likely than 
men to be unemployed on 
account of personal responsi- 
bilities. As well, 11% of unem- 
ployed women, compared with 
4% of unemployed men were 
labour force entrants: people 
who either had not worked in 
the preceding five years or had 
never worked. 

There are also differences 
in the length of time women 
and men are unemployed 
(Table 18). In 1983, men were 
unemployed an average of 3.2 
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weeks longer than women. 
Furthermore, this difference 
has grown. In 1980, men’s 
periods of unemployment 
averaged less than one week 
longer than those of women. 


Earnings: Women earn less 
than men. In 1982, the 
average earnings of women 
who were employed full-time 
were just 64% of those of full- 
time male employees: $16,100 
compared with $25,100 for 
men (Table 19). But progress 
in this regard has been steady, 
albeit slow; in 1971, women’s 
average annual earnings had 
been just under 60% of those of 
men. 


Figure 6 Average Annual Earnings of Full-time Workers, 
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3 Earnings by level of education are discussed in Section II. 


Differences in the 
earnings of women and men 
vary somewhat with age, 
occupation and education.3 
For both women and men, 
those aged 35-44 had the 
highest annual average 
earnings: $17,400 for women 
and $28,200 for men (Table 
20). Women’s earnings in this 
age group, however, 
represented only 62% of men’s 
earnings. Younger women 
had the highest average 
annual earnings in 
comparison with their male 
contemporaries. Women 
under 20 had earnings which 
were almost 90% of those of 
men under 20, while earnings 
of women aged 20-24 were 
close to 80% of those of men. 
What this reflects, however, is 
relatively low earnings on the 
part of both young men and 
women. 

Women’s average 
earnings in 1982 ranged from 
a high of $21,700 for 
professionals to $11,500 for 
those in service occupations 
(Table 21). Professional 
women also had the highest 
earnings relative to those of 
their male colleagues, how- 
ever, women in professional 
occupations still only had 
earnings of 68% of those of 
male professionals. At the 
other end of the scale, the 
earnings of women in product 
fabrication were 54% of those 
of men, while the earnings of 
women in service jobs were 
56% of those of men. 
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Table 1 Labour Force Participation, 1970-1983 


Participation 
Labour Force Women Rate 
asa % of 

Women Men Labour Force Women Men 

000’s 000’s % % 

1970 2,824 OWL 33.6 38.3 ies 
1971 2,972 5,667 34.4 39.4 TUS 
1972 3,101 5,797 34.9 40.2 ED 
1973 3,303 5,973 Ste 41.9 78.2 
1974 3,477 6,163 36.1 43.0 78.7 
1975 3,680 6,294 36.9 44.4 78.4 
1976 3,836 6,368 37.6 45.2 17.6 
1977 3,996 6,505 38.1 46.0 iia 
1978 4,239 6,657 38.9 47.9 78.1 
1979 4,420 6,811 39.4 49.0 78.5 
1980 4,638 6,935 40.1 50.4 78.4 
1981 4,851 TODS 40.8 lay) ad 718.4 
1982 4,926 7,031 41.2 sla 77.0 
1983 5,084 7,098 AN re. 52.6 76.7 


Sources: Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-1983, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-529. 
Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-201. 
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Table2 Labour Force Participation Rate, by Age Group, 1975-1983 


1975 
% 
Age group 
15-19 
Women 47.4 
Men 54.6 
20-24 
Women 67.0 
Men 85.0 
25-34 
Women 52.9 
Men 95.2 
35-44 
Women OleS 
Men 96.1 
45-54 
Women 46.1 
Men O22 
55-64 
Women 30.8 
Men 19.3 
65 and over 
Women 4.9 
Men 18.5 
Total 
Women 44.4 
Men 78.4 


Sources: Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-1983, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table3 Labour Force Participation Rate of Women, by Family Status and Age of Youngest Child, 


1975-1983 
Women with Husband at Home Women with No Husband at Home 
Without Without 
With Pre- With Children With Pre- With Children 
school Age Child(ren) Under school Age Child(ren) Under 
Child(ren) 6-15 Years 16 Years Child(ren) 6-15 Years 16 Years 
% % % % % % 
1975 34.1 47.0 AD 45.4 57.8 39.3 
1976 34.9 49.0 43.5 43.9 58.7 40.7 
1977 36.6 50.8 44.3 46.8 60.5 39.5 
1978 40.7 SrA 45.1 45.2 62.2 43.0 
1979 42.1 54.6 46.3 49.6 63.0 44.1 
1980 44.3 Oiiek: 47.2 53.3 66.4 42.7 
1981 47.1 60.2 ATT yl A 67.8 45.4 
1982 48.2 60.8 48.3 51.6 66.7 46.1 
1983 sil $5) 61.4 48.6 50.8 65.5 47.5 
———— a —— —_— — 


Source: Labour Force Survey Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 4 Employment by Industry, 1975, 1981 and 1983 


1975 1981 1983 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
Goods-producing Industries 
Totalemployment 000’s 623 eessyoye' 7199 2,781 Tease 2,452 
% of employment in sector 19.6 80.4 223 et 23:6 76.4 
% of total employment 18.4 43.3 18.0 42.4 16.8 39.3 
Unemployment rate 9.9 7.3 9.9 8.2 13.6 iy! 
Service Industries 
Totalemployment 000’s 2,758 3,349 3,648 Eines 3,738 3,788 
% of employment in sector 45.2 54.8 49.1 50.9 49.7 50.3 
% of total employment 81.6 56.7 82.0 57.6 83.2 60.7 
Unemployment rate 6.0 4.3 6.8 5.5 9.8 92 


Sources: Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-1983, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-529. 
The Labour Force, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-001. 
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TableS5 Employment Distribution by Industry, 1975, 1981 and 1983 
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1975 


% 


6.4 
3.5 
23.9 
9.6 
43.3 


11.2 
16.8 


3.4 


17.6 
He 
56.7 
100.0 


5,903 


Men 


1981 


% 


5.4 
4.4 
23.7 
9.0 
42.4 


10.8 
16.3 


3.5 


19.5 
7.4 
57.6 
100.0 


6,559 


1983 


%o 


5.4 
4.0 
Zee 
8.2 
39.3 


10.6 
16.8 


4.0 


21.4 
eo 
60.7 
100.0 


6,240 


Sources: Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-1983, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-529. 
The Labour Force, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-001. 


Womenasa % of 


Employment 

1975" 1981" 1983 
22.4 ie2 28.8 
6.8 10.8 11.0 
24.6 26.9 28.2 
6.6 9.5 10.1 
19.6 22.3 23.6 
18.3 22.4 23.9 
39.3 43.2 43.4 
57.2 60.9 58.8 
58.8 60.9 60.9 
31.6 36.5 37.0 
45.2 49.1 49.7 
36.4 40.4 41.9 


Table6 Employment by Occupational Group, 1975 and 1983 


Clerical 

Service 

Sales 

Medicine and health 
Teaching 

Managerial, administrative 


Product fabricating, 
assembling and repairing 


Agriculture 

Social sciences 

Processing and machining 
Artistic and recreational 
Natural sciences 

Materials handling 

Other crafts and equipment 
Transport equipment operation 
Construction trades 

Religion 

Forestry and logging, fishing, 
hunting and trapping 

Mining and quarrying 


Total 


Totalemployed 000’s 


Numbers too small to provide reliable estimates; as a result, columns may not add up to total. 


Figures not appropriate. 
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1975 
% 
36.1 


16.6 
10.4 


100.0 


3,381 


Women 
1983 
% 
32.6 


18.6 
10.4 


100.0 


4,495 


1975 
% 


6.9 
oT 
11.5 
ath 
2.9 
8.4 


11.2 
6.8 
et 
9.0 
1.3 
4.7 
3.3 
1.8 
6.3 

10.9 
0.4 


1.1 
0.9 


100.0 


5,903 


Men 
1983 
% 


6.4 
11.3 
10.8 

2.0 

3.2 
10.3 


10.9 
6.0 
1.5 
7.8 
el 
5.1 
3.3 
1.8 
6.0 
Soil 
0.4 


1.5 
0.9 


100.0 


6,240 


Sources: Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-1983, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-529. 


The Labour Force, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-001. 
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Womenasa % of 


Employment 
1975 1983 
75.0 78.7 
49.6 54.3 
34.0 41.1 
75.7 lateal 
58.3 58.3 
18.7 30.1 
23.1 23.6 
20.4 24.6 
43.6 48.9 
12.2 14.2 
33.3 37.8 
9A 15.3 
18.4 21.5 
12.8 eg 
3.1 6.1 
0.6 HES: 
- 15.6 
36.4 41.9 
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Table7 Largest Occupations of Women, 1981 


Growth in Female 
Employment 1971-1981 


Occupational Total 
Occupation Group Labour Force Total Rank! 
000’s 000’s 

Secretaries and stenographers Clerical 368 128 2 
Bookkeepers and 

accounting clerks Clerical i 196 i 
Salespersons Sales 292 117 4 
Tellers and cashiers Clerical 229 126 3 
Waitresses Service 201 96 5 
Nurses Medicine and health 168 67 6 
Elementary and 

kindergarten teachers Teaching 140 19 18 
General office clerks Clerical 115 36 13 
Typists and clerk-typists Clerical 103 18 19 
Cleaners Service 97 42 . 10 
Sewing machine operators Product fabrication 93 43 8 


1 Other occupations ranked in the top 10 in terms of growth, but which are not yet among the largest occupations include: #7- 
Receptionists and information clerks (Clerical) -- +46,000; and #9-Chefs and cooks (Service) -- +43,000. Electronic data- 
processing equipment operators, another clerical occupation, ranked 11th in growth in this period at + 41,000. 


Source: 1981 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 92-920. 


Table 8 Union Membership and Unionization Rate, 1970-1982 
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Women 
as a % of 
Total 


(53 


Unionization Rate! 


Women 


Men 


000’s 


Union Membership 

Women Men 

000’s 

1970 ols} 1,754 
1971 558 1,817 
1972 576 1,802 
1973 636 1,944 
1974 677 2,006 
1975 711 22025 
1976 751 2,028 
1977 782 2,040 
1978 835 2,072 
1979 890 2,145 
1980 933 2,160 
1981 980 2,180 
1982 985 2,069 


22.6 
23.5 
24.2 
24.7 
25.2 
26.0 
27.0 
PAST 
28.7 
29.3 
30.2 
31.0 
32.3 


1 Percentage of employed paid workers who belong to union organizations. 


Sources: Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, Part II Labour Unions, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-202. 


The Labour Force, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-001. 


Jo 


21.5 
2d 
21.4 
22.2 
22.4 
22.9 
23.1 
23.2 
23.3 
Doe 
23.9 
24.0 
24.5 


% 


39.6 
40.0 
38.4 
39.2 
39.4 
39.5 
38.2 
38.0 
37.5 
38.5 
38.0 
37.2 
37.3 
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Table9 Full-time and Part-time Employment, 1975-1983 


Women as a % 


Women Men of Total Women Men 
000’s 000’s % Full-time 
Full-time 
1975 2,694 5,602 a2 Wee 94.9 
1976 MTHS 5,658 32.9 78.9 94.9 
1977 2,819 5,705 xsi.) 17.9 94.6 
1978 2,964 5,817 33.8 TT.4 94.5 
1979 3,095 5,999 34.0 Owl 94.3 
1980 3,238 6,078 34.8 76.2 94.1 
1981 Sole 6,146 35.4 75.8 93.7 
1982 3,287 5,823 36.1 74.9 93.1 
1983 3,318 5,765 36.5 73.8 92.4 
% Part-time 
Part-time 

1975 687 301 69.5 20.3 ail 
1976 741 306 70.8 Pail oul 
1977 800 327 71.0 22M 5.4 
1978 867 340 71.8 22.6 a5) 
1979 938 363 TRA 2303 Sel 
1980 1,011 381 72.6 23.8 5.9 
1981 1,074 413 [PEGs 24.2 6.3 
1982 1,103 431 71.9 Zoel - 6.9 
1983 Telit 475 le? 26.2 7.6 


Sources: Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-201. 
The Labour Force, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-001. 
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Table 10 Part-time Workers, by Age Group and Marital Status, 1983 


Ee aaa ee 


omen wwlen 
Part-time Part-time 
Workers Workers 
asa %of as a % of 
Total Total 
No. Employed No. Employed 
000’s 000’s 
Age Group 

15-24 384 30.1 315 26.3 
25-44 499 22.0 70 eo 
45-54 167 25.3 20 1.9 
55-64 101 27.9 34 4.8 
65 and over 26 44.1 35 27.6 

Marital status 
Married 1839) 26.7 126 2.8 
Single 363 28.5 333 21.7 
Divorced, separated and widowed 19 16.9 15 a8) 
Total SLITS 26.2 475 7.6 


Source: Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-1983, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-529. 


Table 11 Percentage of Employed Women Working Part-time, by Family Status and Age of 
Youngest Child, 1975-1983 


Women with Husband at Home Women with No Husband at Home 
Without Without 
With Pre- With Children With Pre- With Children 
school Age Child(ren) Under school Age Child(ren) Under 
Child(ren) 6-15 Years 16 Years Child(ren) 6-15 Years 16 Years 
% % % % % % 
1975 31.0 Dileo 14.4 15.4 13.8 8.6 
1976 31.4 26.1 J Wsgyl afk 14.0 Ga | 
1977 31.9 28.0 16.2 15.4 14.7 12.6 
1978 32.9 28.5 16.7 19.5 14.5 13.4 
1979 33.0 28.9 WES 17.4 15.4 12.6 
1980 34.2 30.1 17.6 ies 14.8 13.9 
1981 34.1 29.5 19.0 16.4 12.9 13.0 
1982 33.8 30.7 19.8 20.0 US teen 
1983 =34.5 _ 3b 20.9 20.8 16.7 ‘13.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 13 Unemployed Population and Unemployment Rate, 1970-1983 


Unemployed Unemployment 
Population Women Rate 
—_ asa % of meee pe ee 

Women Men Unemployed Women Men 

000’s 000’s %o Jo 

1970 164 312 34.5 5.8 5.6 
Lal: NOT 338 36.8 6.6 6.0 
1972 216 337 39.1 7.0 5.8 
1973 220 295 42.7 6.7 4.9 
1974 221 293 43.0 6.4 48 
1975 299 391 43.3 8.1 6.2 
1976 322 404 44.4 8.4 6.3 
1977 377 473 44.4 9.4 7.3 
1978 408 500 44.9 9.6 To 
LOWS 387 449 46.3 8.8 6.6 
1980 389 476 45.0 8.4 6.9 
1981 404 494 45.0 8.3 7.0 
1982 537 778 40.8 10.9 ial 
1983 590 859 40.7 11.6 WAS 


Source: Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-201. 
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Table 14 Unemployment Rate, by Age Group, 1975-1983 


1975 
% 
Age group 
15-19 
Women 14.4 
Men 15.4 
20-24 
Women Oni; 
Men 10.5 
25-34 
Women 8.0 
Men 5.0 
35-44 
Women 5.9 
Men 3.6 
45-54 
Women Sal 
Men 3.8 
55-64 
Women 4.9 
Men 4.0 
Total 
Women 8.1 
Men 6.2 


Sources: Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-1983, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-529. 
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1976 


% 


15.1 


16.3 


9.8 
Diet 


8.4 
5.1 


6.4 
3.9 


5.4 
3.6 


4.7 
4.0 


8.4 
6.3 


1977 


Jo 


16.7 


18.1 


Pe 
12.6 


8.9 
5.9 


Hee 
4.3 


6.5 
4.3 


5.5 
5.0 


9.4 
7.3 


1978 


% 


fall 


18.4 


11.5 
12.7 


9.4 
6.2 


7.6 
4.6 


6.5 
4.6 


5.5 
5.4 


9.6 
7.5 


The Labour Force, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-001. 


1979 


% 


15.8 


16.4 


10.4 
11.0 


8.5 
5.5 


6.8 
3.9 


6.0 
4.0 


4.9 
4.5 


8.8 
6.6 


1980 


% 


15.3 


17.0 


10.7 
11.3 


7.6 
5.9 


6.1 
4.3 


6.2 
4.1 


5.1 
4.3 


8.4 
6.9 


1981 


% 


15.4 


16.9 


10.0 
Wa 


8.4 
6.0 


6.3 
4.3 


5.5 
4.2 


4.3 
(44 


8.3 
7.0 


1982 


% 


18.9 


24.6 


14.4 
19.0 


10.5 
10.4 


8.7 
7.4 


7.4 
6.7 


6.6 
ak 


10.9 
Wt 


1983 


% 


20.1 


24.2 


15.2 
21.4 


11.5 
12.1 


9.2 
8.1 


8.0 
7.4 


7.8 
8.2 


11.6 
121 
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Table 15 Unemployment Rate, by Marital Status, 1975-1983 


Single 
Women 
Men 


Married 
Women 
Men 


1975 


% 


9.1 


22 


Divorced, separated 


and widowed 
Women 
Men 


UB 
4.0 


6.4 
8.2 


1976 


%o 


9.5 
a) 


8.0 
3.9 


7.4 
Meo) 


LOE 


% 


11.0 
14.6 


8.9 
4.5 


etl 
8.5 


1978 


%o 


10.9 
14.7 


eit 
4.8 


8.8 
9.5 


Nee) 1980 
Yo Jo 
10.4 10.2 
12.9 13.1 
8.0 7.4 
4.1 4.3 
8.2 8.6 
te) 8.8 


Source: Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-201. 


1981 1982 
% %o 
10.1 13.2 
13.3 19.6 
7.6 9.8 
4.4 7.6 
7.3 10.8 
8.8 12.8 
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1983 


Jo 


13.6 
21.0 


10.5 
8.3 


12:2 
16.0 


Table 16 Unemployment Rate of Women, by Family Status and Age of Youngest Child, 1975-1983 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Women with Husband at Home 


With Pre- 
school Age 
Child(ren) 


%o 


bi 7 
11.9 
12.6 
13.0 
10.9 
9.9 
10.8 
12.8 
13.4 


With 
Child(ren) 
6-15 Years 


% 


hall 
7.3 
8.3 
8.2 
7.6 
7.0 
7.2 
9.4 
10.3 


Without 
Children 


Under 


16 Years 


% 


6.5 
6.4 
7.5 
Teall 
6.7 
6.4 
6.2 
8.4 
9.0 


Women with No Husband at Home 


With Pre- 


school Age 


Child(ren) 
% 


13.6 
15.7 
16.5 
17.6 
19.0 
18.3 
EPS T 
21.6 
25.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


ge 


With 
Child(ren) 
6-15 Years 


% 


do 
8.0 
8.6 
10.3 
11.3 
Oe 
9.2 
14.2 
15.5 


Without 
Children 

Under 
16 Years 


% 


4.2 
5.6 
5.8 
6.1 
5.1 
7.5 
9.2 
8.5 
8.7 
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Table 17 Unemployed Population, by Reason for Leaving Last Job, 1983 


Women Men Women Men 

000’s 000’s % % 

Own illness Zl ae 3.6 2.6 
Personal responsibilities 45 6 7.6 0.7 
School Di 41 4.6 48 
Lost job or laid off 328 657 55.6 76.5 
Retired -- 10 -- 2 
Other reasons 100 83 16.9 ar 
Not worked in last five years 29 6 49 0.7 
Never worked 37 32 6.3 Soff 
Total 590 859 100.0 100.0 


Numbers too small to provide reliable estimates; as a result columns may not add up to total. 


Source: The Labour Force, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-001. 


Table 18 Average Duration of Unemployment, by Age Group, 1976-1983 


Women Men 


15-24 Years All Ages 15-24 Years All Ages 

Weeks Weeks Weeks Weeks 

1976 2e2 13.6 12.2 14.1 
Sie 13.3 14.4 LAS) 14.6 
1978 13.4 15.3 13.3 15.7 
1979 ET 14.5 12:5 15.1 
1980 12.6 14.3 AS} 15.0 
1981 12.6 14.2 13.4 15.9 
1982 14.7 16.4 15.8 17.9 
1983 eft 19.9 19.3 23.1 


Source: The Labour Force, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-001. 
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Table 19 Average Annual Earnings of Full-time and Part-time Workers, 1971-1982 


Earnings of Women’s Earnings of Women’s 
Full-time Earnings Part-time Earnings 
Workers! asa % of Workers2 asa % of 
Men’s So Men’s 

Women Men Women Men 

$ $ $ $ 
1971 Deo 8,770 59.7 22008 3,264 70.6 
1973 6,184 10,434 59.3 2,880 3,066 93.9 
1975 8,231 13,674 60.2 3,460 4111 84.2 
1977 9,790 LO tal 62.1 4,368 4,886 89.4 
1979 11,743 18,537 63.3 Sy) 71,952 67.6 
1981 14,608 22,955 63.6 TES: 9,049 85.6 
1982 16,056 25,096 64.0 8,159 9,054 90.1 


1 A full-time worker is a person who worked, mostly full-time, 50-52 weeks in the years 1971 to 1979, and 49-52 weeks in 
1981 and 1982. 
A part-time worker is a person who worked mostly part-time, 50-52 weeks in the years 1971 to 1979, and 49-52 weeks in 
1981 and 1982. 


Source: Earnings of Men and Women, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-577. 


Table 20 Average Annual Earnings of Full-time Workers, by Age Group, 1971 and 1982 


1971 1982 
Women’s Women’s 
Earnings as Earnings as 
Women Men a%ofMen’s Women Men a % of Men’s 
$ $ $ $ 

Age Group 
Under 20 aa ee A 8,504 9,663 88.0 
20-242 4,356 5,849 74.5 13,480 17,236 78.2 
25-34 5,706 8,668 65.8 16,810 23,579 HAUS} 
35-44 5,759 9,942 57.9 17,401 28,247 61.6 
45-54 Ooo 9,425 SSS 16,474 28,076 DO 
55-64 Dail 8,573 64.5 15,977 25,678 62.2 
Total LAW 8,770 Bo) 16,056 25,096 64.0 


1 A full-time worker isa person who worked, mostly full-time, 50-52 weeks in 1971, and 49-52 weeks in 1982. 
2 In 1971, this age group includes those persons aged 24 years and under. 
. Figures notavailable. 


Source: Earnings of Men and Women, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-577. 


/ 
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Table 21 Average Annual Earnings of Full-time Workers, by Occupation, 1982 


Women’s 

Earnings as 

Occupation Women Men a % of Men’s 

$ $ 

Professional 21,662 31,869 68.0 
Managerial 20,164 34,669 58.2 
Clerical 15,240 22,776 66.9 
Transportation 14,079 23,158 ; 60.8 
Processing and machining 13,677 23,731 57.6 
Sales 12,790 22,406 Sy (all 
Product fabrication 12,193 222508 54.0 
Service 11,514 20,751 56) 


Source: Earnings of Menand Women, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-577. 


INCOME 


n adequate income does 
not guarantee a high ~ 
quality of life, but it is \ 


an important ingredient in the 
standard of living of Cana- 
dians. For women, how much 
income they have, and how it is 
generated is of growing impor- 
tance. Women in traditional 
husband-wife families have 
made increasing contributions 
to their family’s income. These 
contributions accounted for 
much of the growth of real 
family income in the early 
1970s, and more recently 
helped slow what would other- 
wise have been a much steeper 
decline. 

At the same time, growing 
numbers of women are living 
without the support of a 
spouse. One result of this is 
that the incidence of low 

‘income in Canada is becoming 
feminized, with families 
headed by women and women 
who live alone, particularly 
elderly women, making upa 
disproportionately large share 
of those with low incomes. 


Income Statistics: An indi- 
vidual or family can receive 
income from a wide variety of 
sources. However, this section 
deals only with money income, 
that is, income derived from 
actual monetary exchanges. 
As well, these figures refer to 
income before taxes. Money 


income includes wages and 
salaries, returns from self- 
employment and investments, 
government transfer 
payments, pensions, and other 
types of income such as alimo- 
ny and scholarships. Several 
types of direct monetary 
exchanges, however, are not 
included in total income. 
These include receipts from the 
sale of property or personal 
belongings, income tax 
refunds, rebates of property 
and other taxes, insurance 
settlements, lump sum inheri- 
tances, and capital gains or 
losses. Other potential sources 
of income which do not involve 
money transactions and are 
therefore excluded from total 
income include income-in-kind 
such as free meals and living 
accommodations, self-produced 
food or fuel, imputed rents on 
owner-occupied homes, and 
benefits from health, educa- 
tional and other government 
services. 

In addition, the income 
statistics in this section do not 
take account of accumulated 
wealth or assets. Thus, indica- 
tors of income may not reflect 
all resources that families and 
individuals have at their 
disposal. 

Statistics Canada has 
developed low-income cut-offs 
that distinguish low-income 
families from other families. 


An initial set, the Low- 

Income Cut-Offs (1969 base), 
was determined from an anal- 
ysis of 1969 Family Expendi- 
ture data and has been up- 
dated by the Consumer Price 
Index each year. Families 
below these cut-offs spend at 
least 62% of their income on 
food, shelter and clothing. A 
second set, the Low-Income 
Cut-Offs (1978 base) are 
determined from 1978 Family 
Expenditure data, again with 
subsequent updating by the 
Consumer Price Index. These 
revised cut-offs reflect more 
recent consumption patterns: 
families spending at least 
58.5% of their income on food, 
shelter and clothing are 
considered to be in the low- 
income category. It should be 
noted, however, that these 
low-income cut-offs are not 
official poverty lines; rather 
they identify groups that are 
relatively worse off with 
respect to money income. 
Income of Individuals: ae 
When the incomes of all 
Canadians, regardless of their 
family status, are examined, 
two trends emerge for women. 
First, a growing proportion of 
women are receiving some 
income, and second, their 
average income is rising rela- 
tive to that of men. In 1971, 
only about six women in ten 
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received any income at all; by 
1982, the proportion had risen 
to over eight inten.! During 
this period, the proportion of 
men with income remained 
stable at around nine out of 
ten. At the same time, the 
average income of those 
women who had income rose 
from 42% of the male average 
in 1971 to 53% in 1982 (Table 
1). 

One result of these trends 
is that women’s share of total 
income has increased. In 1971, 
women accounted for 22% of 
total individual income in 
Canada, by 1982 their share 
had grown to 32%. 


Family 
Income 


The discussion of family 
income, as it relates to women, 
has two dimensions: first, the 
contribution of women to 
family income in husband-wife 
families; and second, the 
income of families headed by 
women compared with that of 


Figure | 
1971-1982 
% of husband-wife 
families 
60 


50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


Husband and wife 


INCOME 
other families. 


Husband-Wife Families: 
Since 1971, the proportion of 
husband-wife families depend- 
ing solely on the husband’s 
income has declined. In 1971, 
35% of families had depended 
exclusively on the income of 
the husband, while 40% had 
husband-wife income recip- 
ients (Table 2). By 1982, the 
husband was the sole income 
recipient in 16% of families, 
while in 56% of families both 
spouses were receiving some 
income. 

In 1971, wives provided 
just over 25% of the income of 
families with head under 65 
years of age, in which the wife 
received some income other 
than Family Allowance or 
Child Tax Credit (Table 3). By 
1982, the proportion had risen 
to over 28%. Much of this 
increase occurred between 
1979 and 1981, when the con- 
tribution of husbands in con- 
stant dollars declined by 2%, 
while that of wives increased 
by 4%. In 1982, however there 
was even a Slight decline (1%) 
in the real income contribution 


Income Recipients in Husband-Wife Families, 


Husband only 


fj 2 RES Ren ene ee On ee eee eee oe 


LOT 1973 1975 


Source: Table 2 


1977 1979 1981 1982 


of wives although this decline 
was still about half that 
recorded for male spouses. 

Asa result, while actual 
average income, in current 
dollars, of husband-wife 
families in which the wife had 
income more than tripled 
from $12,700 to $39,200 
between 1971 and 1982, real 
incomes in these families 
have been falling since 1979. 
In fact, the average income of 
husband-wife families in con- 
stant 1971 dollars was almost 
$450 less in 1982 than it had 
been in 1979. It appears that 
without the increasing contri- 
bution of wives, the decline in 
real family incomes would 
have been even sharper. 


Income of Families Headed 
by Women and Men:2 A 
comparison of the income of 
families headed by women, 
most of which are lone-parent 
families, and those headed by 
working age men shows very 
clearly that while incomes of 
both types of families grew 
rapidly during the last 
decade, families headed by 
women still average half the 
income of families with male 
heads. In 1982, families with 
male heads had an average 
income of over $36,000 which 
was over three times their 
1971 income. The average 
income of female-headed 
families also more than 
tripled: from $5,500 in 1971 
to $18,400 in 1982. Over this 
period, however, the income of 
families headed by women as 
a percentage of that of male- 
headed families increased 
only from 49% in 1971 to 51% 
in 1982 (Table 4). 

Changes in family income 
are less spectacular when 
inflation is taken into 
account. From 1971 to 1981, 
the real, that is adjusted for 
inflation, incomes of families 
headed by women rose more 
than those headed by men: 


1 These figures may be understated somewhat in that where Family Allowance and/or the Federal Child Tax Credit are the 
sole source(s) of income reported by the female spouse, these amounts are transferred to the male spouse for income 


distribution statistics purposes. 


2 The data in this section are for families headed by persons aged 15-64. Families with heads aged 65 and over are discussed 


separately. 


36% compared with 26%, 
however, for both, most of the 
increase took place in the first 
half of the 1970s. There has 
been virtually no increase in 
real incomes of families headed 
by either women or men since 
1977. And in 1982, the real 
incomes of families with 
female heads fell by 5% while 
those of families headed by 
men declined by only 2% 
(Table 4). 


Sources of Family Income: 
Families headed by women 
depend more on government 
transfers and less on earnings 
than do families with male 
heads (Table 5). In 1982, 
government transfer payments 
constituted 22% of the income 
of families with female heads 
compared with just 7% for 
male-headed families. 


~ Earnings on the other hand, 


_ accounted for 66% of the 
income of families headed by 
women versus 86% for male- 
headed families. 

Over the period 1971-1982, 
the relative importance of 
different sources of income for 
families headed by women did 
not change significantly. In 
contrast, among male-headed 
families, the proportion of 
income coming from govern- 
ment transfers and invest- 
ments increased, while the 
share generated by earnings 
decreased. 


Low Income Among Fami- 
lies: Not surprisingly, a much 
higher proportion of families 
headed by women have 
incomes that fall below the 
Low-Income Cut-Offs than do 
families with male heads. 
Based on 1978 Cut-Offs, in 
1982 almost 45% of families 
headed by women had low 
incomes compared with just 
10% of male-headed families 
(Table 6). And while data 
based on the 1969 Cut-Offs 
indicates a general downward 
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trend in the percentage of 
families headed by women 
with low incomes between 
1973 and 1978, low income 
among female-headed families 
fluctuated markedly in the 
later years with the net result 
that roughly the same 
proportion of families headed 
by women had low incomes in 
1982 as did in 1979. 


Unattached 
Individuals3 


As with families, the income in 
current dollars of unattached 
women and men more than 
trebled during the seventies 
(Table 7). The real income of 
both unattached women and 
men increased by just under 
one-third between 1971 and 
1981. In 1982, however, while 
the real income of unattached 
women increased by 3%, that 
of men declined by 7%. Asa 
result, unattached women’s 
income as a percentage of that 
of unattached men jumped to 
83% in 1982, a figure signif- 
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icantly higher than any 
recorded through the 1971- 
1981 period. 

The differences in the 
sources of income of unattach- 
ed women and men are not as 
marked as those observed 
between families headed by 
women and men. In 1982,a 
slightly greater proportion of 
unattached men’s income 
came from earnings - 87% 
compared with 82% for 
unattached women, while a 
greater proportion of unat- 
tached women’s income (9%) 
than men’s (5%) was gener- 
ated through investments. 
For both unattached women 
and men, 7% of income origi- 
nated in the form of govern- 
ment transfers (Table 8). 

As well, the relative 
importance of the various 
sources of income of unattach- 
ed women and men under- 
went similar changes between 
1971 and 1982. The propor- 
tion coming from earnings 
declined while the share from 
investments and government 
transfers increased. The 
changes in the latter category 
were particularly noticeable: 


Figure 2 Average Income of Families with Head Aged 15-64, 


1971-1982 


Constant (1971) 
dollars 000’s 
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Families headed 
bymen _ , 
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y women 


a aes cl a 
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Source: Table 4 
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3 An unattached individual is a person living alone or in a household where he/she is not related to other household members. 
The data in this section are for unattached individuals aged 15-64. Unattached individuals aged 65 and over are discussed 


separately. 
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for both women and men the 
proportion of income from gov- 
ernment transfers increased 
from 1% in 1971 to 7% in 1982. 

The incidence of low 
income among unattached 
women aged 15-64 is about the 
same as that among men, with 
just under one-third (32% of 
women and 29% of men based 
on 1978 Cut-Offs) classified as 
having low incomes in 1982 
(Table 6). However, low income 
among unattached women is 
less common than it is among 
female-headed families while 
the opposite appears for 
unattached men and families 
with male heads. As well, the 
difference between the 
incidence of low income among 
unattached women and men 
has narrowed in the last 
several years. 


Income of 
Elderly Women 


Families with Elderly 
Heads: Families headed by 
elderly women have relatively 
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high incomes (Table 9). In 
1982, their average income 
was only about $100 less than 
the average income of families 
headed by elderly men, and it 
was over $5,500 greater than 
the average income of families 
headed by women aged 15-64. 

One reason for the rela- 
tively high average income of 
families headed by elderly 
women is that these families 
have high earnings. In 1982, 
these families had average 
earnings of $10,400 which 
made up 43% of their total 
income. By contrast, the 
earnings of families headed by 
elderly men averaged $5,700 
and represented just under 
one-quarter of their total 
income (Table 10). Why this is 
the case is not clear, however, 
it may be that many families 
with elderly female heads have 
younger members still in the 
labour force. 

Yet at the same time a 
larger proportion of families 
headed by elderly women have 
incomes which fall below the 
Low-Income Cut-Offs. In 1982, 
23% of families headed by 
elderly women had incomes 


Figure 3 Low Income Among Families and Unattached 


Individuals, 1982 


(Based on 1978 Low-Income Cut-Offs) 
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Source: Table 6 
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below the 1978 Cut-Offs com- 
pared with 9% of families 
headed by elderly men (Table 
11). This apparent contra- 
diction is explained by the fact 
that families headed by 
women either have very high 
or very low incomes. Almost 
40% of families headed by 
women have average incomes 
of $25,000 or more, while this 
is true of only 31% of families 
headed by elderly men. At the 
other extreme, 16% of families 
with elderly female heads 
compared with 5% of families 
with elderly male heads had 
incomes of less than $10,000 
in 1982 (Table 12). 


Elderly Unattached Indi- 
viduals: Elderly unattached 
women are among the poorest 
Canadians. In 1982, their 
average income was $10,000, 
which was 67% of the average 
for unattached women aged 
15-64, and 72% of the average 
for elderly unattached men 
(Table 13). That year 335,000 
of 560,000 elderly unattached 
Canadian women, or 60% had 
incomes below the Low- 
Income Cut-Off (1978 base). 
Still this figure is down from 
69% in 1979 (Table 11). 

Not surprisingly, older 
people, especially those who 
are unattached, rely heavily 
on government pensions 
(Table 14). Slightly more 
than 50% of the 1982 income 
of unattached elderly women 
(38% for unattached elderly 
men) came from Old Age 
Security or Canada/Quebec 
Pension Plan programs. 

Since 1971, however, there 
has been a decrease in the 
share of income coming from 
the Old Age Security program 
and an increase in the propor- 
tion coming from the Canada/ 
Quebec Pension Plans. The 
proportion of income from the 
two programs together, 
though, remained roughly the 
same over the 1971-1982 


period. The share of the 
income of elderly unattached 
women coming from invest- 
ments grew between 1971 and 
1982 while earnings consti- 
tuted a small and shrinking 
proportion. In 1982, invest- 
ments made up 29% of the 
income of these women and 
33% of that of unattached men, 
while earnings contributed 
only 5% and 13% respectively. 
A growing proportion of the 
income of unattached elderly 
individuals came from private 
pensions, and for unattached 
women, private pensions 
provided a greater share than 
either earnings or the 
CPP/QPP in 1982. 


Pensions: The Old Age Secu- 
rity (OAS)/Guaranteed Income 
Supplement (GIS)4 program 
and the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans (CPP/ QPP) are 
the primary government 
income support systems for the 
majority of elderly Canadians. 

In 1982, almost 1.4 million 
women and one million men 
received either Old Age Securi- 
ty benefits or OAS plus Guar- 
anteed Income Supplement. Of 
these recipients, a greater 
percentage of women were 
receiving either full or partial 
GIS benefits (Table 15). How- 
ever, while 23% of families 
headed by elderly women and 
60% of elderly unattached 
women have low incomes, only 
15% of elderly women present- 
ly receive the full GIS. As 
well, the proportion of elderly 
people receiving GIS, par- 
ticularly full benefits, has de- 
clined. This is due, in part, to 
increased eligibility of both 
women and men for other pen- 
sions, particularly the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans. As 
a result, their incomes from 
other sources are rising anda 
smaller percentage qualify for 
full or partial GIS benefits. 

Most Canadians who have 
jobs contribute to and are 
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eligible for CPP/QPP pensions 
and benefits. But because this 
program is tied to labour force 
participation, and benefits 
depend on the length of time 
worked and the size of contri- 
butions, fewer women receive 
benefits, and the benefits they 
do receive are less than those 
of men. In 1980, for example, 
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57% of women aged 18-64 
contributed to the CPP/QPP 
compared with slightly more 
than 90% of men (Table 16). 
Thus, at retirement, fewer 
women are eligible for CPP/ 
QPP pensions. In 1983, more 
than two and a half times the 
proportion of elderly men 
(78%) as women (29%), were 


Figure 4 Low Income Among Unattached Individuals 
65 Years and Over, 1979-1982 
(Based on 1978 Low-Income Cut-Offs) 
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Figure 5 Sources of Income of Unattached Women 
65 Years and Over, 1971 and 1982 
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4 All Canadians 65 years and over are entitled to Old Age Security benefits. Full or partial Guaranteed Income Supplements 
are available to those pensioners whose income from all sources is below specified levels. 
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beneficiaries of CPP/QPP 
retirement pensions. At the 
same time, the average 
pension paid to women was 
only 68% of that received by 
men (Table 17). 

In 1980, fewer than a third 
of women in the labour force 
participated in private pension 
plans compared with 46% of 
men (Table 18). The percent- 
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ages for both sexes, however, 
rose between 1970 and 1980, 
with slightly greater growth 
among men 

Women’s lower participa- 
tion in private pension plans is 
related to their concentration 
in both part-time work and in 
industries where pension plan 
coverage is less extensive than 
in industries where men pre- 


dominate. Furthermore, the 
effectiveness of these plans is 
weakened by problems such 
as the general lack of pension 
portability from job to job, 
long vesting periods, the 
difficulty of splitting benefits 
upon divorce, inflation, and 
limited or sometimes non- 
existent benefits for spouses if 
the recipient dies. 
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Table1l Individuals with Income, 1971-1982 
Individuals with 
Income as a % Average Women’s Women’s 
Individuals of Population Income of Income Share 
with aged 15 years Individuals asa % of Total 
Income! and over with Income of Men’s Income 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 

000’s 000’s $ $ % 
HAL 4,620 6,856 61.3 89.6 2,948 7,004 42.1 2A 
1973 5,210 7,348 66.4 91.7 3,604 8,410 42.9 23.3 
1975 5,951 7,661 ee 90.6 4,788 10,865 44.1 DOO 
1977 6,417 7,961 74.6 89.8 6,085 12,698 47.9 21.9 
MAS) 6,894 8,279 ilo 89.7 7,342 15,143 48.5 28.8 
1981 7,620 8,641 82.3 90.0 9,522 18,516 51.4 31.2 
1982 7,838 8,747 83.4 89.6 10,529 193927 52.8 32.1 


1 Where Family Allowances and/or the Federal Child Tax Credit are the sole source(s) of income reported by the female 
spouse, these amounts are transferred to the male spouse for income distribution statistics. 


Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-207. 


Table 2 Income Recipients in Husband-Wife Families, 1971-1982 


1971 

% 

Husband only 34.7 
Husband and wife only 40.0 
Other 25.3 
Total 100.0 


1973 
% 


30.8 
42.2 
27.0 


100.0 


1975 1977 
% % 
26.9 24.7 
48.9 49.0 
24.3 26.4 
100.0 100.0 


1979 
% 


22.0 
51.9 


26.1 


100.0 


1981 


% 


17.5 
55.2 


27.3 


100.0 


1982 


%o 


16.4 
56.3 


27.4 


100.0 


Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-207. 
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Table 3 Distribution of Income by Income Recipients in Husband-Wife Families, 1971-19821 


Husband 
Wife 


Other family members 


Total 


Husband 
Wife 


Other family members 


Total 


Husband 
Wife 


Other family members 


Total 


1971 


8,782 
3,207 


Tol 


12,740 


8,782 
3,207 
751 


12,740 


68.9 
25.2 


5.9 


100.0 


1973 1975 Log4 1979 1981 


Family Income in Current Dollars 


10,445 13,466 16,054 19,375 23,426 
3,890 5,216 6,421 7,892 10,190 
1,012 1,236 E192: 2,132 2,641 

15,347 19,918 24,267 29,399 36,257 


Family Income in Constant (1971) Dollars 


9,268 9,723 9,984 10,133 9,889 


3,452 3,766 3,993 4,128 4,301 
898 892 1,114 1,115 1,115 
13,618 14,381 15,091 15,376 15,305 
%o 
68.1 67.6 66.2 65.9 64.6 
25.3 26.2 26.5 26.8 28.1 
6.6 6.2 7.4 7.3 7.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Includes only those families with husband under 65 years and wife with income. 


Source: Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


1982 


25,341 
11,156 
2,732 


39,229 


9,654 
4,250 
1,041 


14,944 


64.6 
28.4 
7.0 


100.0 
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Table4 Average Income of Families with Head Aged 15-64, 1971-1982 


Family Income Family Income 
in Current in Constant 

Dollars (1971) Dollars 
Families Families Families Families 
Headed by Headed by Headed by Headed by 
Women Men Women Men 
$ $ $ $ 
1971 5,446 e235 5,446 E235 
1973 7,066 13,878 6,270 12,314 
1975 8,818 18,242 6,367 fsealurat 
1977 HO LerAuy, 22,130 7,288 13,762 
1979 13,248 26,810 6,929 14,022 
1981 Wiko2 33,500 7,398 14,141 
1982 18,398 36,221 7,009 13,798 


Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-207. 


Table5 Sources of Income of Families with Head Aged 15-64, 1971 and 1982 


Families 
Headed by 
Women 
$ Per Family % $ Per Family 
1971 
Earnings! 3 3,552 65.2 10,401 
Investment income 293 5.4 343 
Government transfer payments 1,188 21.8 302 
Pension and other income 416 7.6 191 
Total 5,449 100.0 LEZ 3 7 
1982 
Earnings! 12,089 65.6 31,203 
Investment income 1,147 6.2 2,028 
Government transfer payments 4,017 21.8 2,345 
Pension and other income 1,161 6.3 616 
Total 18,415 100.0 36,192 


1 Includes wages, salaries and net income from self-employment. 


Source: Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Income of 
Families 
Headed by 
Women as 
a % of that 
of Families 
Headed 

by Men 


48.5 
50.9 
48.3 
53.0 
49.4 
52.3 
50.8 


Families 
Headed by 
Men 


% 


92.6 
3.1 
2a 
1Latf 


100.0 


86.2 
5.6 
6.5 
Half 


100.0 
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Table6 Low Income Among Families with Head Aged 15-64 and Unattached Individuals Aged 
15-64, 1973-1982 


1973 1975 sia 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


% Jo % % % % % % 
Families 
Based on 1969 Cut-Offs 
Female head 45.8 43.7 40.6 Soll 39.6 42.3 Son 39.2 
Male head 9.0 7.4 6.7 5.9 6.6 6.4 6.2 UP 
Based on 1978 Cut-Offs 
Female head an BA ea gee 43.9 46.6 40.5 44.7 
Male head Fe =: es a: 8.5 8.1 8.3 9.7 
Unattached individuals 
Based on 1969 Cut-Offs 
Women oiled 47.2 34.5 31.9 29.8 oles 27.8 Pag( Al 
Men 26.0 24.9 23.6 VB) 3} Al 20.1 18.7 24.1 
Based on 1978 Cut-Offs 
Women a A £4 oe 35.0 36.7 34.6 Siler 
Men RA a Pee ee 25.8 24.6 24.6 29.2 


. Figures not available. 


Sources: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-207. 
Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table7 Average Income of Unattached Individuals Aged 15-64, 1971-1982! 


Income in Income in Constant 

Current Dollars (1971) Dollars Women’s 
Sees Incomeasa 
Women Men Women Men % of Men’s 

$ $ $ $ 
1971 ANB 2 5,590 4,132 5,590 73.9 
1973 4,886 6,764 4,335 6,002 YAP 
1975 6,308 8,739 4,555 6,310 WPA 
1977 8,036 10,753 4,998 6,687 WCET 
1979 10,239 13,205 5,355 6,906 alee 
1981 12,924 L291 D400) 7,299 74.7 
1982 14,765 17,824 5,625 6,790 82.8 


1 Unattached individuals are people living alone or ina household where they are not related to the other members. 


Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-207. 
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Table 8 Sources of Income of Unattached Individuals Aged 15-64, 1971 and 1982 


Women Men 

$ Per Person % $ Per Person % 

1971 
Earnings! 3,649 88.1 5,133 91.8 
Investment income 242 5.8 162 29 
Government transfer payments 41 1.0 52 0.9 
Pension and other income 209 5.0 246 4.4 
Total 4,141 100.0 5,593 100.0 

1982 
Earnings! 12,053 81.6 15,483 86.8 
Investment income 1,263 8.6 861 4.8 
Government transfer payments 1,028 7.0 122i 6.9 
Pension and other income 421 2.9 MTP IED 
Total 14,765 100.0 17,843 100.0 


1 Includes wages, salaries and net income from self-employment. 


Source: Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table9 Average Income of Families with Head 65 Years and Over, 1971-1982 


Income of 
Family Income Family Income Families 
in Current in Constant Headed by 
Dollars (1971) Dollars Women as 
aE re ee es ne a % of that 
Families Families Families Families of Families 
Headed by Headed by Headed by Headed by Headed 
Women Men Women Men by Men 

$ $ $ $ 
1971 7,445 6,736 7,445 6,736 110.5 
1972 9,038 7,258 8,624 6,926 124.5 
1973 8,927 8,231 e921 7,303 108.5 
1974 9,988 9,968 7,990 7,974 100.2 
1975 11,587 10,326 8,366 7,456 M1222, 
1976 13,794 11,674 9,264 7,840 ESS? 
1977 14,148 eer 8,799 7,573 116.2 
1978 16,301 14,158 9,304 8,081 115.1 
1979 17,262 15,191 9,028 7,945 113.6 
1980 19,048 19,201 9,045 Oa 99:2 
1981 22,367 20,328 9,442 8,581 110.0 
1982 23,974 24,090 9,133 SUE 99.5 


Sources: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-207. 
Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 10 Sources of Income of Families with Head 65 Years and Over, 1971 and 1982 


Families Families 
Headed by Headed by 
Women Men 
$ Per Family % $ Per Family % 
1971 
Earnings! 4,152 55.8 2,658 39.5 
Investment income 877 11.8 1,201 Wes, 
OAS/GIS 1,578 De 1,770 26.3 
CPP/QPP 4] 0.6 108 1.6 
Other government transfers 475 6.4 788 bes 
Pensions, annuities and other income 322 4.3 209 3.1 
Total 7,445 100.0 6,736 100.0 
1982 

Earnings! 10,396 43.4 5,654 23.5 
Investment income 4,129 levee, 6,243 25.9 
OAS/GIS 5,045 21.0 Sto lr/ 24.1 
CPP/QPP 890 3.7 2,105 8.7 
Other government transfers 1,698 Tel 917 3.8 
Pensions, annuities and other income 1,817 7.6 SoD) 13.9 
Total 23,974 100.0 24,090 100.0 


1 Includes wages, salaries and net income from self-employment. 


Source: Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 11 Low Income Among Families with Head 65 Years and Over and Unattached Individuals 
65 Years and Over, 1973-1982 


1973 1975 197% 19gS 1979 1980 1981 1982 


% % % % % % % % 
Families 
Based on 1969 Cut-Offs 
Female head 23.0 Wee i 23.8 eo 17.6 15.9 18.4 15:2 
Male head 24.4 22.4 20.7 19.0 14.5 es 8.3 49 
Based on 1978 Cut-Offs 
Female head a A x ays 227 DASA 24.7 9433.90) 
Male head Es 5 A - 21.8 S33} 12.9 9.4 
Unattached individuals 
Based on 1969 Cut-Offs 
Women 64.3 64.1 60.0 Ap BS} 5) 40.5 39.1 34.1 
Men 56.4 50.9 53.0 és 40.6 SK) 26.9 22.4 
Based on 1978 Cut-Offs 
Women bis ie e a 68.8 65.4 62.2 60.1 
Men Pe Be a he 58.6 §1.9 48.4 43.6 


. Figures notavailable. 
Sources: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-207. 
Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 12 Income Distribution of Families with Head 65 Years and Over and Unattached 


Individuals 65 Years and Over, 1982 


Families 

Headed by Headed by 
Women Men 
% % 

Income Group 
Under $5,000 0.7 0.4 
$5,000 - 9,999 ey 4.4 
$10,000 - 14,999 OO 34.1 
$15,000 - 19,999 13.5 17.9 
$20,000 - 24,999 10.2 NAS} 
$25,000 - 44,999 27.4 20.7 
$45,000 and over 10.9 10.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Total number 000s 95 oil 


Source: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-207. 


Table 13 Average Income of Unattached Individuals 65 Years and Over, 1971-1982 


Income in 


Current Dollars (1971) Dollars 


Income in Constant 


Women Men 


Women 

$ $ $ 

1971 2,492 Sze 2,492 
1972 Baleoui 3,498 2,984 
1973 3,206 3,900 2,845 
1974 Siew! LUA 3,058 
1975 3,955 4,570 2,856 
1976 4,323 6,636 2,903 
1977 4961 5,328 3,085 
1978 5,909 6,163 S,0d 
1979 6,276 8,217 3,282 
1980 7,607 9,582 SOL 
1981 8,978 11,021 3,790 
1982 9,965 13,759 3,796 


Sources: Income Distributions by Size in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 13-207. 


Unattached 
Individuals 
Women Men 

% % 

oak 3.0 

Tae 57.3 

12.4 14.9 

S38} 8.9 

3.4 45 

4.4 ULES: 

100.0 100.0 

Stayt! WAL 

Women’s 

Income asa 

Men % of Men’s 
$ 

Saye 76.6 

3,338 89.4 

3,461 82.2 

3,817 80.1 

3,300 86.5 

4,457 65.1 

Sy) 93.1 

3,518 95.9 

4,298 76.4 

4,550 719.4 

4,652 81.5 

5,242 72.4 


Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 14 Sources of Income of Unattached Individuals 65 Years and Over, 1971 and 1982 


Women Men 

$ Per Person % $ Per Person % 

1971 
Earnings! 276 11.1 743 22.9 
Investment income 602 24.1 728 Papas 
OAS/GIS 1,188 AN ei 1,191 36.6 
CPP/QPP Sirf Ls 49 1e5) 
Other government transfers 269 10.8 446 RSE 
Pensions, annuities and other income 120 48 94 2.9 
Total 2,492 100.0 3,252 100.0 

1982 
Earnings! 528 5.3 1,809 1331 
Investment income 2,847 28.6 4,559 Soa 
OAS/GIS 4,194 42.1 3,884 28.2 
CPEP/OPP 806 8.1 1,289 9.4 
Other government transfers 385 3.9 457 3.3 
Pensions, annuities and other income 1,205 GAM 1,761 12.8 
Total 9,965 100.0 13,759 100.0 


1 Includes wages, salaries and net income from self-employment. 


Source: Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Table 15 Old Age Security Pension and Guaranteed Income Supplement Recipients, 1978, 1980 


and 1982 
1978 1980 1982 1978 1980 1982 
000’s 000’s 000’s % % % 
OAS only 
Women BOL 566.9 621.0 42.8 445 45.8 
Men 434.6 489.5 BMA: 49.3 Seo 52.9 
OAS and GIS 
Women 670.7 705.8 oe SH. DOES 54.2 
Men 446.7 460.5 473.0 50.7 48.5 47.1 
Full GIS 
Women 247.6 228.9 208.1 ZAG 18.0 15.3 
Men 147.8 128.2 110.6 16.8 13.5 11.0 
Partial GIS 
Women 423.1 476.9 zie 36.1 SHAS) 38.8 
Men 299.0 332.3 3862.4 33.9 35.0 36.0 
Total OAS/GIS 
Women 1,173.4 NH OAL 1,356.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Men 881.3 950.0 1,005.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Department of Health and Welfare, Policy Planning and Information Branch, unpublished data. 
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Table 16 Contributors to Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, 1975-1980 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
EAS 
1980 


Women 
000’s 


3,596 
3,725 
3,812 
3,944 
4,189 
4,245 


Men 
000’s 


6,378 
6,437 
6,513 
6,553 
6,715 
6,696 


figs 


Contributors as a % 


of Population 


18-64 Years 


Women 


Source: Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, Statistics Canada Catalogue 86-507. 


53.8 
54.5 
54.5 
55.2 
57.5 
57.1 


Men 


95.6 
94.4 
93.4 
9251 
92.6 
90.5 


Table 17 Beneficiaries of CPP/QPP Retirement Pensions and Average Monthly Pensions, 1970- 


1970 
LOT 
EOM2 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Sources: 


1983 

Beneficiaries 
Women Men 
No. No. 
31,095 115,600 
49,175 171,055 
66,675 213,813 
83,980 253,679 
105,681 302,858 
128,921 360,761 
160,220 448,329 
189,135 §14,035 
218,921 578,038 
246,785 629,800 
303,560 691,805 
340,330 738,930 
376,177 783,001 
412,795 823,227 


Beneficiaries 


asa % 


of Population 


Women 


3.3 

5.1 

6.7 

8.2 
10.0 
119 
14.2 
16.2 
18.1 
19.7 
23.3 
25.4 
2120 
28.7 


65 Years and Over 


Men 


15.1 
PALS) 
26.8 
31.2 
36.4 
42.4 
51.2 
57.1 
62.4 
66.0 
70.3 
73.1 
75.6 
77.6 


Average Monthly Pensions 


CRE 
Women Men 
$ $ 
15 19 
19 24 
22) 28 
26 33 
33 42 
41 55 
53 Us} 
63 87 
73 102 
84 119 
97 138 
111 160 
129 188 
147 PATE 


Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, Statistics Canada Catalogue 86-507. 
Health Division, Social Security Statistics Section, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


QPP 


113 
130 
148 


218 
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Table 18 Population Covered by Employer Sponsored Public and Private Pension Plans, 1970-1982 


Women Covered Men Covered 

as a % of Female as a % of Male 

Labour Force Labour Force 

1970 27.0 38.2 
1974 28.1 41.8 
1976 28.8 45.1 
1978 Sil ail 45.4 
1980 Sled 45.6 
1982 30.2 45.5 


Sources: Labour Division, Pensions Section, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
Pension Plans in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 74-401. 
Historical Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 71-201. 
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ealth is defined as the 
state of complete 
physical, mental and 


social well-being. However, 
most data on health focus on 
measures of illness rather than 
the well-being of a person. 
Partly as a result of this, it is 
difficult to conclude whether 
women or men are healthier or 
whether the health of either is 
improving. On the one hand, 
women outlive men bya 
considerable margin and tend 
to have a lifestyle more 
conducive to good health: they 
consume less alcohol; a smaller 
percentage smoke; and they 
are almost as physically active 
as men. Yet women generally 
report more health problems, 
more days lost to illness, more 
consultations with doctors, and 
greater use of therapeutic 
drugs. 


Life Expectancy: If lifespan 
is considered an indicator of 
health, then women are faring 
very well. In 1981, the life 
expectancies of women at all 
ages were longer than those of 
their male counterparts. Girls 
born in that year could expect 
to live to 79, seven years more 
than boys born at the same 
time. Women aged 20 and 40 in 
1981 were also expected to 
outlive men of the same age, by 
about seven and six years 
respectively, while the differ- 


ence for those aged 65 was just 
over four years (Table 1). 

As well, the difference 
between the life expectancies 
of women and men has grown 
significantly since 1941. Girls 
born in 1941, for example, had 
a life expectancy that was only 
three years greater than for 
boys born that year compared 
with the seven-year difference 
that now exists. There was, 
however, very little change in 
the life expectancy gap 
between 1971 and 1981. The 
exception was the elderly: the 
difference between the life 
expectancy of women and men 
aged 65 increased by about a 
half a year in the 1971-1981 
period. 

But while women live 
longer than men, much of that 
time is spent in poor health. 
Estimates for 1978 indicated 
that, although women’s life 
expectancy at birth was 7.5 
years longer than that of men, 
their disability-free life 
expectancy was only 3.6 years 
longer (Table 2). Similarly, 
while 65-year-old women had 
an average life expectancy of 
4.3 years more than that of 65- 
year-old men, the difference in 
disability-free time was only 
1.7 years. 

There are few differences 
in the causes of death of 
women and men. In 1982, 
four-fifths of all deaths of both 


women and men were 
accounted for by five major 
causes of death, with little 
variation by sex between 
causes. Almost 60% of both 
women and men died from 
either heart disease or malig- 
nant neoplasms (cancer) 
(Table 3). Cerebrovascular 
diseases claimed 11% of 
female deaths compared with 
7% of male deaths, while a 
slightly greater percentage of 
male deaths than female 
deaths resulted from respira- 
tory diseases. The major 
difference in causes of death 
was for accidents: roughly 
twice aS many men as women 
died as a result of accidents in 
1982. 


Lifestyles: It is possible that 
the difference in life expec- 
tancies of women and men is 
due in part to differences in 
lifestyle. For instance, 
women tend to drink and 
smoke less than men, and 
they have become almost as 
physically active as men.! 
The 1978-79 Canada 
Health Survey showed that a 
smaller percentage of women 
than men consumed alcohol 
ona regular basis, and that 
women who did drink 
consumed smaller amounts. 
Among people 15 and older, 
56% of women and 75% of men 
were classified as "current 


This section was prepared by Louise Lapierre, Research and Analysis Section, Health Division, Statistics Canada. 


1 Other factors such as diet, the use of illicit drugs, and the incidence and management of stress also play a part in how long 
people live and how “healthy" they are during their life. Because of the lack of reliable national data, these topics are not 


discussed in this chapter. 
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drinkers" (Table 4). As well, 
only 35% of women who were 
drinkers averaged more than 
seven drinks per week 
compared with 58% of male 
drinkers. Although alcohol 
consumption decreased signifi- 
cantly with age, the decline is 
more pronounced for women. 
Alcohol consumption fell from 


Figure 1 


Years 


1941 1951 1956 


Source: Table 1 
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71% among women 20-24 to 
29% among those 65 and over; 
in comparison, 87% of men 20- 
24 drank while 54% of those 65 
and over were still drinkers. 
Tobacco products are also 
used less regularly by women 
than by men, although the gap 
has narrowed markedly since 


the mid-1960s. In 1983, 28% of 


Life Expectancy at Birth, 1941-1981 


Women 


Men 
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Figure 2 Cardiovascular Fitness, 1981 - 
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women 15 and over were 
regular cigarette smokers, 
compared with 34% of men 
(Table 5). In 1966, these 
percentages had been 32% for 
women and 54% for men. It is 
likely that the gap will con. 
tinue to close, as there was no 
difference in the incidence of 
smoking for women and men 
aged 15-19 in 1983. 

The 1981 Canada Fitness 
Survey examined the physical 
activity patterns and fitness 
levels of Canadians. It was 
found that overall, women 
were only slightly less active 
than men (Table 6). However, 
women did not score as well as 
men in cardiovascular 
(aerobic) fitness: just 39% of 
women between the ages of 7 
and 69 achieved the recom- 
mended level of aerobic fit- 
ness, compared with 52% of 
men (Table 7). Among 
women, the only age group in 
which more than 50% reached 
the recommended level were 
the 7-14 year-olds; however, a 
higher percentage of women 
aged 20-29 achieved recom- 
mended levels than did men 
in their twenties. 


Health Status: Women 
accounted for close to six out 
of every ten health problems 
identified by the Canada 
Health Survey. However, 
part of this difference in the 
incidence of ill-health may 
result from the large number 
of elderly women, who 
generally are subject to more 
sickness. The five most 
common problems reported by 
women were arthritis and 
rheumatism, skin disorders, 
hay fever and other allergies, 
limb and joint disorders, and 
hypertension. For men, the 
leading health problems 
tended to be the same as for 
women, although in a slightly 
different order; however, 
among men hypertension 
ranked seventh while dental 


problems stood fifth (Table 8). 

Several health problems 
were especially characteristic 
of women: 88% of those with 
anemia, 86% of those with 
thyroid problems, 74% of those 
suffering headaches and 65% 
of those with arthritis and 
rheumatism were women. 
Men, on the other hand, 
reported the majority of cases 
of gastric and duodenal ulcers, 
hearing disorders, and trauma. 

The higher incidence of 
health problems among women 
appears to translate into 
greater losses of activity days 
because of illness. In 1978-79, 
women lost over twice as many 
days to illness as men -- nine 
days on average per woman 
compared with four days per 
man (Table 9). Women 
working outside the home lost 
two and a quarter more days 
than their male counterparts, 
and women whose major 
activity was housework report- 
ed that ill health prevented 
them from performing their 
everyday tasks, on average, 
almost 13 days a year. 


Demands on Health Ser- 
vices: Women make greater 
use of medical resources than 
do men. However, in many 
instances, women’s consulta- 
tions with a doctor or hospital 
visits are related to child- 
bearing, not to illness. 
According to the Canada 
Health Survey, women visited 
medical doctors both in larger 
numbers and more frequently 
than did men. In 1978-79, 82% 
of women had consulted a 
medical doctor in the preceding 
12 months, compared with 72% 
of men, and almost twice the 
percentage of women -- 12% 
compared with 7% of men had 
visited a doctor 10 or more 
times (Table 10). The greatest 
differences between the num- 
ber of consultations for women 
and men were for those in the 
20-44 age range. More than 


2 Hospital statistics are based on separations rather than admissions. 


discharged from hospital or dies. 
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85% of women in these age 
groups had consulted a 
physician compared with less 
than 70% of the men. The 
percentage of women over 65 
seeking medical consultation 
was not much greater than 
that of younger women. By 
contrast, older men consulted 
doctors considerably more 
often than did younger men. 
Still a higher percentage of 
elderly women (87%) saw a 
doctor at least once during the 
year than did older men (83%), 
and older women went to the 
doctor more often than did 
older men. 

Women spend more time in 
hospital. In 1980-81, there 
were 171 hospital separations? 
for every 1,000 women aged 15 
and over, compared with 125 
for men (Table 11). The differ- 
ence was most pronounced in 
the 15-44 age range in which 
hospital visits by women 
outnumbered those of men by 
roughly three to one, although 
hospital stays by women aged 
15-44 averaged two days less 
per visit than did those of men 
in this age eategory. 

These trends are reversed 
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in the population 65 and over: 
elderly men are hospitalized 
more often than elderly 
women but elderly women 
stay in hospital for longer 
periods. In 1980-81, there 
were 391 hospital separations 
for every 1,000 men aged 65 
and over compared with 306 
for older women. Elderly 
women, on the other hand, 
averaged 29 days per visit 
compared with 22 days per 
stay for men. 

The large difference in 
hospitalization rates of 
women and men aged 15-44 is 
explained largely by the 
number of women entering 
hospital for delivery of a child. 
In fact, when cases related to 
pregnancy and female repro- 
ductive organs are excluded, 
the total hospitalization of 
women and men is roughly 
equal. Childbirth is the 
leading cause of hospitaliza- 
tion of women in Canada, 
making up 17% of all hospital 
separations (Table 12); no 
other single cause accounted 
for more than 6% of separa- 
tions of either women or men. 
After childbirth, the leading 


Figure 3 Hospitalization by Age, 1980-81 
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reason women were hospital- 
ized was diseases of the uterus 
and other genital organs, 
whereas among men the 
leading cause of hospitaliza- 
tion was heart disease (Table 
13). 

There have also been sig- 
nificant developments related 
to childbirth. While there was 
very little change in the total 
number of live births in the 
1970-1980 period, the number 
of births by Caesarian section 
increased from 22,000 to more 
than 55,000. At the same time, 
however, the number of mater- 
nal deaths in 1981 was reduced 
to approximately one-third the 
number in 1970 (Table 14). 


Abortion: In 1982, over 
66,000 therapeutic abortions 
were performed by accredited 
hospitals in Canada, up from 
31,000 in 1971 (Table 15). The 
actual number of abortions to 
Canadian women may be sub- 
stantially higher, as abortions 
performed illegally, or outside 
of Canada, are not included. 
And although the number of 
therapeutic abortions more 
than doubled between 1971 
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and 1982, most of the increase 
occurred before 1979. Since 
1979, abortions per 1,000 
women aged 15-44 have 
declined slightly from 11.6 to 
WII 

Almost one-third of all 
therapeutic abortions in 1982 
were performed on women 
aged 20-24. This is also the 
only age group in which the 
abortion rate has increased 
since the late 1970s (Table 16). 


Therapeutic Drug Usage: 
According to the Canada 
Health Survey, women were 
more likely than men to use 
therapeutic drugs: in 1978-79, 
55% of women and 41% of men 
used some type of drug (Table 
17). In terms of specific drugs, 
17% of women compared with 
10% of men took pain relievers; 
for tranquilizers or sleeping 
pills, the percentages were 7% 
for women and 3% for men. 
Drug usage generally 
increases with age; however, 
persons under 15 consume 
more drugs than 15-19 year- 
olds, largely because of greater 
consumption of vitamins and 
cold remedies. Women over 65 


Figure 4 Therapeutic Abortions, 1971-1982 
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were the greatest users of 
therapeutic drugs in 1978-79: 
77% reported taking some 
form of drug, with heart or 
blood pressure medication 
(41%) the most prominent 
type of drug. 


Mental Health: The Canada 
Health Survey used two 
indicators of mental health, 
both of which suggest that 
women are less happy and 
more prone to anxiety and 
depression than are men. 

The Affect Balance Scale 
measured positive and nega- 
tive feelings about oneself and 
one’s environment (Table 18). 
According to this measure, a 
slightly higher percentage of 
women than men had 
negative feelings, although 
the figures were small for 
both -- 5.2% of women and 
3.5% of men. Women who had 
jobs outside the home reported 
fewer negative feelings than 
did women at home. On the 
other hand, a slightly higher 
proportion of women in the 
work force had negative 
feelings than did their male 
counterparts. 

The Health Opinion 
Survey, which measured 
anxiety and depression also 
indicated that women were 
more likely than men to expe- 
rience these feelings frequent- 
ly: 6% of women versus 2% of 
men (Table 19). Women who 
were unemployed and those 
not in the labour force were 
more prone to these symptoms 
than were individuals who 
had jobs. 

But while women report 
greater emotional distress 
than men, they are less often 
hospitalized for mental health 
problems and are less likely to 
take their own lives. 


Mental and Psychiatric 
Hospital Care:3 In 1981-82, 
14,200 Canadian women were 
released from a mental or 


3 As with regular hospitals, total separations represent the only available patient count for mental and psychiatric hospitals. 


As a result, patients are only counted when they leave the hospital. 


Mental and psychiatric hospital data are also 


incomplete in the sense that separations from psychiatric wards in regular hospitals are not included. 


psychiatric hospital, but they 
made up only 41% of all 
patients released that year 
(Table 20). Women hada 
lower rate of hospitalization in 
mental and psychiatric hospi- 
tals than men at all ages. For 
every 100,000 women aged 25- 
64, 168 were institutionalized; 
for men, the figure was 242. 
For the population 65 and over, 
institutionalization rates were 
161 among men and 149 
among women although more 
women than men 65 years and 
over were in mental and 
psychiatric hospitals. The 
difference in institutionaliza- 
tion was greatest among 15-24 
year-olds, as the rate for men 
was almost double that for 
women -- 188 compared with 
96. There were also considera- 
ble differences in the reasons 
for being in psychiatric hospi- 
tals. Schizophrenia was the 
primary reason for both the 
sexes, however, affective 
psychoses and neuroses were 
the next major illnesses of 
women, whereas for men the 
next most important problems 
were alcoholism and personali- 
ty disorders. 

Married people were less 
likely to be in a psychiatric 
hospital than were those who 
were single, or widowed or 
divorced. In 1981-82, the rate 
for both married women and 
married men was just under 
100 per 100,000 persons (Table 
21). In comparison, the rate for 
single women was 217 and for 
single men, 401. Rates for 
widowed or divorced people 
were even higher: 236 for 
women and 551 for men. 


Suicide: Men are far more 
likely to take their own lives 
than are women. In 1982, the 
suicide rate for men aged 15-24 
was five and a half times that 
of women of the same age. The 
rate for men 25 years and over 
was more than three times 
that of their female contem- 
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poraries (Table 22). 

The suicide rate for women 
aged 15-24 was the same in 
1982 as in 1970, and the rate 
for women 25 and older 
underwent a net decline. In 
contrast, rates for men, 
especially those aged 15-24, 
were higher in 1982 than in 
1970. 


Figure 5 Mental and Psychiatric Hospital Separations, 
by Marital Status, 1981-82 
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Figure6 Suicide Rates, 1970-1982 
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Table! Life Expectancy, by Age, 1941-1981 


Life Expectancy at 


Birth Age 20 Age 40 Age 65 
Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men 
Years 

1941 66.3 63.0 51.8 49.6 34.0 31.9 14.1 12.8 
1951 70.8 66.3 54.4 50.8 35.6 SPAS) 15.0 NSIS 
1956 72.9 67.6 55.8 Sled 36.7 Syaelt 15.6 13.4 
1961 74.2 68.4 56.7 159 37.5 33.0 16.1 S35: 
1966 TS 68.8 57.4 i) Us 38.2 33.0 LOS? 13.6 
1971 76.4 69.3 §8.2 eli 39.0 Bone WS Lah 
1976 TAS 70.2 59.0 Sai 39.7 33.6 18.0 14.0 
1981 79.0 71.9 60.1 53.4 40.7 Sil 18.9 14.6 


Source: Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-206. 


Table2 Life Expectancy and Disability-free Life Expectancy, by Age, 1978 


Disability-free 


Life Expectancy Life Expectancy 
Women Men Women Men 
Years 

Age 
At birth 78.3 70.8 62.8 59.2 
Atage 15 64.5 Oe 49.4 46.2 
At age 25 54.8 48.1 40.4 37.6 
Atage 45 30.7 29.6 23.6 20.6 
At age 65 18.7 14.4 9.9 8.2 


Source: Russell Wilkins and Owen Adams, "Health Expectancy in Canada, Late 1970s: Demographic, Regional and Social 
Dimensions", American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 73, No.9, September 1983. 


Table3 Major Causes of Death, 1982 


Diseases of the heart 
Malignant neoplasms (cancer) 
Cerebrovascular disease 
Respiratory diseases 


Accidents 
(including poisonings and violence) 


Sub-total 
Other causes 


Total 
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No. 


25,527 
18,515 
8,186 


4,664 


4,120 
61,012 
15,347 


76,359 


Women 


Source: Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-206. 
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33.4 
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Table5 Percentage of the Population 15 Years and Over Who are Regular Cigarette Smokers, 


1966-1983 
Women Men 
15-19 15 years 15-19 15 years 
years and over years and over 
% %o %o % 
1966 20.0 S2et Sou 53.6 
1971 Ma Sone SOLD 48.4 
1973 28.6 32.4 34.4 47.8 
1975 27.4 31.4 295 43.3 
1977 26.7 Sil all 26.9 40.8 
1979 26.0 30.1 26.8 38.6 
1981 23.4 28.9 22.8 36.7 
1983 20.3 28.3 20.3 34.0 
Source: Labour Force Survey Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
Table6 Activity Level, by Age Group, 1981 
Active! Moderate? Sedentary3 Total4 
Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men 
Jo % % % % % 000’s 000’s 
Age group 
10-14 ez Ta 19 15 6 6 932 980 
15-19 67 70 25 23 tf vf 1,129 1,178 
20-39 53 55 37 37 ) 6 4,073 4,087 
40-59 48 46 34 39 16 11 Zea 2,493 
60 and over 53 53 PA) 25 24 18 1,865 1,471 
Total 55 57 30 32 13 9 10,509 10,208 


1 Active on average at least 3 hours a week for 9 months or more of the year. 
2 Active less than 3 hours a week for 9 months or more of the year or an average of at least 3 hours a week for less than 9 


months of the year. 


3 Active less than 3 hours a week for less than 9 months of the year. 


4 Includes unknown. 


Source: Fitness and Lifestyle in Canada, Fitness and Amateur Sport, May 1983. 
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Table 7 Cardiovascular Fitness, by Age Group, 1981! 
Level Achieved 
Recommended Minimum Undesirable Screened Out2 Total3 


Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men 


% % %o % %o % % % 000’s 000’s 

Age group 
7-14 leo mee 23 18.9 7.3 3.1 4.0 oe 3.2 1,447 1,524 
15-19 31.9 56.3 50.5 35.0 5.5 1.4 8.9 5.3 SEAS) AN iggs} 
20-29 409 35.1 41.8 50.3 3.1 4.2 11.3 7.8 2,254 2,251 
30-39 30.7 53.4 45.0 32.4 6.1 Zak 14.6 8.3 1,820 1,837 
40-59 34.5 49.3 Pes) Wat 29) 2.2 SOE) AY, 2,011 2,493 
60-69 24.2 38.0 12.0 3.2 3.0 1.4 58.2 52.3 970 852 
Total 39.3 51.7 33.9 26.8 3.9 2.7 19.8 15.4 10,131 11,134 


1 Measures of cardiovascular fitness are based on the ability of the heart and lungs to move oxygen from the air to the muscles 
which need it for energy production. In the case of the Canada Fitness Survey, a step test was used, in which the subject 
steps to music for three sessions of three minutes. The person’s pulse is taken after each session to determine cardiovascular 
fitness. 


2 Persons who for health reasons might be at risk during the testing were screened out. 
3 Total includes those who refused to be tested. 


Source: Fitness and Lifestyle in Canada, Fitness and Amateur Sport, May 1983. 
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Table8 Prevalence of Health Problems, 1978-791 


Type of health problem 


Arthritis/rheumatism 
Skin disorders 

Hay fever/other allergies 
Limb and joint disorders 
Hypertension 

Dental problems 
Headache 

Sight disorders 

Mental disorders 

Acute respiratory 
Hearing disorders 
Heart disease 

Digestive disorders 
Influenza 

Anemia 

Bronchitis and emphysema 
Trauma 

Asthma 

Thyroid disorders 
Diabetes 
Gastric/duodenal ulcers 
Other 


Total problems 


Women 


000’s 


1,596 
1,308 
1,170 
1,153 
963 
958 
809 
750 
637 
426 
422 
418 
401 
384 
366 
283 
268 
257 
256 
230 
199 
1,715 


14,967 


Men 


000’s 


844 
756 
987 
1,182 
588 
739 
2OZ 
449 
363 
355 
607 
429 
286 
296 
52 
279 
349 
290 
41 
149 
282 
945 


10,559 
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Women’s 
Problems as 
a % of Total 


65.4 
63.4 
54.2 
49.4 
62.1 
56.5 
73.5 
62.5 
63.7 
54.5 
41.0 
49.4 
58.4 
56.5 
87.6 
50.4 
43.4 
47.0 
86.2 
60.7 
41.4 
64.5 


58.6 


1 These data refer to total health problems, not to the number of individuals claiming to have health problems, that is, an 


individual may report more than one health problem. 


Source: The Health of Canadians: Report of the Canada Health Survey, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-538. 
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Table9 Major Activity Days Lost Because of Illness, 1978-79 


Women 
000’s 

Major activity 
Working outside the home 17,269 
Housework 52,572 
School 13,348 
Total 83,188 


Numbers too small to be expressed; asa result column does not add up to total. 


Days Lost 
Men 


000’s 


20,044 


10,327 


30,977 


Days Lost per Person 


Women Men 

(5 (5 3.54 
279 

7.20 5.19 

9.28 4.03 


Source: The Health of Canadians: Report of the Canada Health Survey, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-538. 
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Table 11 Hospital Separations! and Days of Care in Hospital, by Age Group, 1980-81 


Separations per Days per Days per 
1,000 Population 1,000 Population Separation 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 

Age group 
Under 15 82.0 103.8 459.9 565.5 5.6 5.5 
15-24 173.8 67.8 929.6 502.5 5.3 TA 
25-44 193.5 TGS 1,258.9 667.5 6.5 8.6 
45-64 157.7 170.5 TIS 2,123:6 12.4 12:5 
65 and over 305.7 390.8 8,927.0 8,675.4 29:2 Pape pe 
Total 170.5 125.4 1,986.4 1,551.4 7) 12.4 


1 A separation occurs when a patient is either discharged from hospital or dies. 


Source: Hospital Morbidity, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-206. 


Table 12 Ten Leading Causes of Hospitalization of Women, 1978 


Separations 

No. %o 
Delivery 353,684 17.0 
Diseases of uterus and other genital organs 113,800 5.5 
Symptoms referable to systems or organs 86,446 4.2 
Other factors influencing health status 82,726 4.0 
Complications of pregnancy F 65,823 3.2 
Other diseases of upper respiratory tract 65,181 i 
Diseases of liver, gallbladder and pancreas 62,672 3.0 
Abortion 57,692 2.8 
Neuroses, personality disorders and other non-psychotic mental 
disorders 55,220 el 
Ischemic heart disease 51,573 2.5 
Sub-total 994,817 47.9 
Other causes 1,083,056 Saal 
Total 2,077,873 100.0 


Source: Hospital Morbidity, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-206. 
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Table 13 Ten Leading Causes of Hospitalization of Men, 1978 


Ischemic heart disease 


Symptoms referable to systems or organs 


Other diseases of upper respiratory tract 


Hernia of abdominal cavity 


Diseases of genital organs 


Neuroses, personality disorders and other non-psychotic mental 


disorders 


Osteomyelitis and other diseases of bones and joints 
Acute respiratory infections except influenza 


Bronchitis, emphysema and asthma 


Pneumonia 
Sub-total 
Other causes 


Total 


Source: Hospital Morbidity, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-206. 


No. 


87,660 
71,121 
69,991 
55,022 
51,293 


50,012 
47,981 
44,778 
42,293 


37,762 


557,912 
927,460 
1,485,373 


Table 14 Live Births, Caesarian Sections, and Maternal Deaths, 1970-1981 


1970 
LOT 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
MOTT 
1978 
LOGO 
1980 
1981 


. Figures not available. 


Total 
Live 
Births 


371,988 
362,187 
347,319 
343,373 
350,650 
359,323 
359,987 
361,400 
358,852 
366,064 
370,709 
371,346 


Caesarian Sections 


No. 


22,264 
24,038 
25,508 
28,260 
31,958 
35,620 
40,344 
45,385 
50,879 
53,759 
55,414 


Sources: Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-204. 
Vital Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-206. 
Hospital Morbidity, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-206. 
Health Division, Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 


Asa% 
of Live 
Births 


6.0 
6.6 
7.3 
8.2 
Sil 
9.9 
2 
12.6 
14.2 
14.7 
14.9 
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Separations 


% 


5.9 
4.8 
4.7 
3.7 
3.5 


3.4 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 
2.5 
37.6 
62.4 
100.0 


Maternal Deaths 


No. 


715 
66 
54 
37 
35 
27 
24 
18 
23 
27 
28 
23 


Rate per 
100,000 
Live Births 


20:2 
18.2 
15.5 
10.8 
10.0 
7.5 
6.7 
5.0 
6.4 
7.4 
7.6 
6.2 
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Table 15 Therapeutic Abortions, 1971-1982 


Total Rate Rate per 

Therapeutic per 100 1,000 Women 

Abortions Live Births 15-44 Years 

1971 30,949 8.5 6.6 
1972 38,905 ibe 8.2 
1973 43,245 12.6 8.9 
1974 48,198 NSE 9.6 
1975 49,390 Meyy/ 9.6 
1976 54,536 15.1 10.3 
1977 57,620 15.9 10.6 
1978 62,351 17.4 11.3 
1979 65,135 17.8 11.6 
1980 65,855 Ley: 11.5 
1981 65,127 LieS lea! 
1982 66,319 17.8 eel 


Source: Therapeutic Abortions, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-211. 
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Table 18 “Affect Balance Scale” Scores of the Population 15 Years and Over, by Major Activity, 
1978-79 


Affect Balance Scale Scores 


Total 
Positive Mixed Negative Unknown Total Population 
% % % % % 000’s 
Working outside the home 
Women 46.9 41.5 3.9 7.8 100.0 3,100 
Men 49.3 40.3 3.0 7.4 100.0 6,013 
Housework 
Women 44.0 38.5 5.6 11.8 100.0 4,213 
School 
Women 42.4 48.8 6.5 25 100.0 1,041 
Men 45.0 46.0 Bt) Oras 100.0 1,167 
Inactive (health reasons) 
Women 29.0 * Sout 19.4 * Peon 100.0 117 
Men 22.6 43.8 8.0 * Msi 100.0 331 
Inactive (other reasons) 
Women 35.8 34.9 S3.f0 25.6 * 100.0 436 
Men 41.5 33.6 eo) 19.4 100.0 1,046 
Total 
Women 44.2 40.6 oe, 10.0 100.0 8,907 
Men 46.8 40.4 3D) 9.3 100.0 8,584 


* Sampling error is high (20-39%); therefore, caution should be exercised in interpreting these figures. 


Source: The Health of Canadians: Report of the Canada Health Survey, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-538. 
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Table 19 “Health Opinion Survey” Scores of the Population 15 Years and Over, by Major Activity, 


1978-79 
Infrequent Frequent 
Symptoms of Symptoms of 
Anxiety and Anxiety and Total 
Depression Depression Unknown Total Population 
% %o %o %o 000’s 
Employed 
Women 95.0 3.6 WSs 100.0 3,521 
Men 96.8 1.3 Leo 100.0 6,022 
Unemployed 
Women 91.4 Teor 1.1 100.0 628 
Men 94.3 4.3* 1.3 100.0 530 
Not in the Labour Force 
Women 88.2 6.8 5.0 100.0 4,657 
Men 88.7 4.8 6.4 100.0 1,942 
Unknown 
Women 84.3 -- 9.8 100.0 102 
Men 95.6 -- sen 100.0 90 
Total 
Women wiles 5.5 3.4 100.0 8,907 
Men 94.8 23 2259) 100.0 _ 8,584 


* Sampling error is high (20-39%); therefore, caution should be exercised in interpreting these figures. 
Number too small to be expressed; as a result rows may not add to total. 


Source: Canada Health Survey, Health and Welfare Canada and Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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Table 20 Mental and Psychiatric Hospital Separations, by Age Group, 1981-82 


15-24 25-64 65 years 
years years and over Total 
% 

Schizophrenia 

Women 389 2,939 257 3,585 PAsys: 

Men 1,378 4,749 is 6,300 31.0 
Alcoholism 

Women 74 561 41 676 48 

Men 292 2,670 147 3,109 15.3 
Affective psychoses 

Women 185 1,916 431 2,532 179 

Men IMS 1,528 258 2,001 9.9 
Personality disorders 

Women 513 T47 2 1,287 9.1 

Men 912 1,349 27 2,288 PIES 
Neuroses 

Women 207 1,160 199 1,566 11.0 

Men 184 tas 98 1,055 SEZ 
Other diagnoses 

Women 830 2,650 OSS 4,533 32.0 

Men 1,456 3,174 923 SiO Biles 
Total 

Women 2,198 9,973 2,008 14,179 100.0 

Men 4,437 14,243 1,626 20,306 100.0 
Separations per 100,000 
population aged 15 and over 

Women 95.5 167.6 148.8 147.6 

Men 188.3 241.8 160.9 219.4 


Figures not applicable. 


Source: Mental Health Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 83-204. 
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Table 21 Mental and Psychiatric Hospital Separations, by Marital Status, 1981-82 


Widowed 
or Not 
Single Married Divorced Stated Total 

Schizophrenia 

Women 1,588 1,242 676 79 3,585 

Men 4,956 749 409 186 6,300 
Alcoholism 

Women 139 392 142 3 676 

Men 876 1,575 555. 103 3,109 
Affective psychoses 

Women 567 We22 616 el TEV 

Men 784 853 284 80 2,001 
Personality disorders 

Women 690 374 179 44 1,287 

Men 1,476 / 489 224 99 2,288 
Neuroses 

Women 352 858 344 12 1,566 

Men 394 514 128 19 1,055 
Other diagnoses 

Women 1,766 1,650 1,013 104 4,533 

Men 3,120 1,630 643 160 §,503 
Total 

Women 5,102 5,788 2,970 319 14,179 

Men 11,606 5,810 2,243 647 20,306 
Separations per 100,000 
population aged 15 andover 

Women 216.8 96.6 236.0 147.6 

Men 400.6 ; 97.6 550.7 219.4 


Figures not applicable. 


Source: Mental Health Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 83-204. 
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Table 22 Suicide Rates, by Age Group, 1970-1982 


Women Men 


15-24 25 years 15-24 25 years 
years and over years and over 


per 100,000 population 


1970 4.8 10.6 15.9 26.0 
1971 4.4 10.6 Maat Mee 
1972 5.1 m2 2d 25.8 
1973 5.1 11.4 20.3 26.9 
1974 5.0 11.3 24.6 26.5 
1975 6.0 10.2 221 25.0 
1976 6.2 10.6 22.5 25.6 
1977 5.9 10.9 28.8 28.1 
1978 5.7 10.8 28.1 30.0 
1979 6.6 9.8 27.9 28.1 
1980 5.4 9.8 24.1 28.6 
1981 4.9 9.8 Qed 27.6 
1982 4.8 2) 26.8 29.4 


Sources: Causes of Death, Statistics Canada Catalogue 84-203. 
Health and Economic Activity: A Time Series Analysis of Canadian Mortality and Unemployment Rates, 1950- 
1977, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-539. 


CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 
AND VICTIMIZATION 


F or the most part women 
are less often the victims 
of criminal acts than are 
men, but certain types of 
crime, in particular rape and 
other sexual assaults, are 
committed almost exclusively 
against women. These offences 
rank among the most severe 
and violent of attacks and can 
often leave lifelong scars on 
the victims. In addition, these 
crimes are growing faster than 
most other types of violent 
_crime, and the perception 
exists that society’s response to 
these crimes, through institu- 
tions that administer justice, is 
frequently inadequate. 

Women are also charged 
with illegal activity less often 
than are men. In fact, criminal 
charges against women make 
up only a small percentage of 
all criminal charges in 
Canada, and most charges 
against women are for non- 
violent, property offences. 


Statistics on Crime: It is 
likely that few of the statistics 
presented in this report are 
100% accurate. There will 
always be some error because, 
for example, people sometimes 
do not respond to questions or 
they give inaccurate answers, 
however, in most cases, the 
margin of error is small. 
Crime statistics, however, are 
less reliable as social indica- 


tors and in some instances the 
reporting and recording, or 
lack thereof, of criminal 
offences are themselves issues. 

The principal statistics on 
crime in Canada are collected 
from the Uniform Crime 
Reports submitted to the 
Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics at Statistics Canada 
by all police reporting units in 
Canada. UCR statistics, how- 
ever, generally underestimate 
the actual amount of illegal 
activity. Only offences known 
to the police are counted and a 
large proportion of criminal 
activity, probably over half, is 
never reported to police 
authorities. In addition, UCR 
data represent a count of crimi- 
nal incidents of which only the 
most serious offence is actually 
recorded; less serious offences 
in multiple crime incidents are 
not counted. 

As well, police exercise 
considerabie discretion in 
deciding which crimes will be 
officially recognized, so even 
when a crime is known to the 
police there is no certainty that 
it will be recorded. 

For these reasons, official 
crime rates do not describe all 
criminal activity in Canada. 
Rather, they tend to reflect the 
amount and type of business 
conducted by police forces. 

The Canadian Urban Vic- 
timization Survey, conducted 


by the Ministry of the Solici- 
tor General and Statistics 
Canada in 1981, gives some 
indication of the number of 
unreported crimes. But this 
survey, too had several limita- 
tions. Its results were heavily 
dependent on the memory and 
judgment of respondents: 
some offences may have been 
forgotten, while others may 
have been remembered but 
placed in the wrong time peri- 
od. As well the perception of 
what constitutes a particular 
offence may differ from one 
respondent to another. Also, 
the Victimization Survey 
covered only seven cities,! and 
only residents of those cities 
were surveyed with the result 
that several key populations 
were either excluded or 
underrepresented. These 
include tourists and other 
travellers, commuters, and 
persons with no fixed address. 
In addition, this survey was 
conducted only once and 
therefore trends in victimiza- 
tion are not yet available. 

It is also important to note 
that while statistics from the 
Uniform Crime Reports and 
the Victimization Survey are 
complementary, they are 
drawn from different popula- 
tion bases and include diverse 
crime categories and, there- 
fore, are not directly compa- 
rable. 


1 Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax-Dartmouth and St. John’s. 
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Criminal 
Victimization 


Homicide Victims: During 
the 12-year period from 1971 to 
1982, a total of 2,557 Canadian 
women were victims of either 
murder or manslaughter, 
representing 35% of all 
homicide victims during that 
period (Table 1). There was, 
however, no discernible trend 
in the annual percentage of 
homicide victims who were 
women. The proportion ranged 
from highs of 38% in 1972 and 
1981 to lows of around 33% in 
1977, 1978 and 1982. 

Since 1974, the annual 
number of homicide victims 
who were women fluctuated 
between 200 and 250, while 
the number of women 
murdered per 100,000 women 
15 and over reached a high of 
2.8 in 1975 and then fell to 2.3 
in 1982. 

Women, however, are far 
more likely than men to be 
victims of domestic homicide, 
that is, incidents in which 


there is a family or common- 
law relationship between 
victim and suspect. In 1982, 
domestic homicides accounted 
for 63% of women killed in 
cases in which the suspect- 
victim relationship was 
known; by comparison only 
26% of male victims were 
murdered in domestic situa- 
tions (Table 2). Men were most 
likely to be murdered by a 
social or business acquaint- 
ance. Men were also more 
often victims of homicides 
committed during other 
criminal incidents and when 
there was no known relation- 
ship between victim and 
suspect. 

It is difficult to identify 
any significant shifts in the 
suspect-victim relationship in 
homicide incidents. In 1980 
and 1981, considerably fewer 
women were victims of 
domestic homicides and more 
were murdered by social or 
business acquaintances than 
in the previous four years. The 
figures for 1982, however, are 
more characteristic of those for 
1976-1979. 


Figure | Homicide Victims, 1971-1982 


Victims per 100,000 
adult population 


6.0 


5.0 


1971 1973 1975 


Source: Table 1 


1977 1979 1981 ’82 


Victims of Sexual Assault 
and Other Criminal 
Offences: For the most part, 
women are less likely than 
men to be victims of criminal 
acts, especially criminal acts 
involving violence. The Victi- 
mization Survey reported 129 
personal offences against 
women for every 1,000 women 
aged 16 and over? in the 
survey area, compared witha 


’ rate of 154 offences against 


men (Table 3). Men were at 
even greater risk of violent 
attack with 90 violent 
offences reported per 1,000 
men compared with 53 
against women. 

There is considerable 
variation by sex, however, 
within certain offence 
categories. Women are about 
seven times more likely than 
men to be sexually assaulted 
(including rape, attempted 
rape, sexual molesting and 
attempted sexual molesting), 
and they are also more likely 
than men to have their per- 
sonal property stolen. Men, 
on the other hand, are almost 
twice as likely as women to be 
victims of robbery‘ or assault. 

Yet while relatively fewer 
women are victims of crime, 
police statistics indicate that 
since the mid-1970s, the 
increase in sexual offences 
against women being 
reported, and recorded by 
police, has been greater than 
comparative increases in 
other types of violent offences. 
Unfortunately, it is not 
known to what extent this 
increase reflects an actual 
increase in the incidence of 
these offences, or how much is 
accounted for by a greater 
tendency for victims to report 
attacks or for police to record 
them. 

Between 1976 and 1982, 
the rate of sexual offences, 
nearly all of which are 
committed by men against 
women, increased 22%, while 


2 Victimization Survey data was collected from individuals aged 16 and over. Most other indicators in this report include 


individuals 15 and over. 


3 Violent offences in the Victimization Survey included sexual assaults, other assaults and robbery. Violent offences in the 
Uniform Crime Reports data include these offences plus homicides and attempted murders. 
4 Robbery is distinguished from other thefts in that a weapon is involved or there is the use or threat of violence. 
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the rate for all other violent 
offences (excluding robbery) 
increased by 13%. In terms of 
specific offences, the largest 
increase of any violent crime in 
recent years was for rape 
(Table 4). During the 1976- 
1982 period, the number of 
rapes per 100,000 population 
rose 29% from 7.9 to 10.2 
(Table 4). At the same time, 
the rate for indecent assault 
against women rose 25%. On 
the other hand, the rates for 
homicide plus attempted 
murder, and assault went up 
by only 14% and 13%, 
respectively. 

Women are also more 
likely to be victimized by an 
acquaintance or relative. The 
Victimization Survey reported 
that 44% of all sexual assaults, 
other assaults and robberies 
against women were commit- 
ted by acquaintances or 
relatives compared with 26% of 
those against men (Table 5). 
As well, 13% of assaults and 
7% of sexual assaults against 


Figure 2 Percentage Change in Sexual and Other Violent Offences 
per 100,000 Population, 1976-1982 
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Source: Table 4 
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women were committed by 
relatives. These percentages 
for men were almost 
negligible. 


Unreported Offences: As 
was noted previously, not all 
crimes come to the attention of 
the police. The Victimization 
Survey found that only 33% of 
all personal incidents (violent 
offences plus personal thefts) 
were ever reported to the 
police, however, all types of 
offence were more likely to be 
reported by female victims 
than by male victims (Table 6). 
Reporting of offences involving 
violence was also generally 
low: just 34% of all assaults 
and only 39% of sexual 
assaults on women were 
reported to the police. 

There are significant 
differences, though, in the 
reasons cited by victims of 
sexual and non-sexual offences 
for failure to report these 
incidents to police. For non- 
sexual assaults and robberies, 


Other sexual 


(on a man) offences 


the most common reasons 
were that the incident was 
"too minor" and that police 
could do nothing about it 
(Table 7). The feeling that 
police could do nothing about 
the incident was also a major 
reason for not reporting 
sexual assaults. Almost half 
(47%) of sexually assaulted 
women cited this reason, but 
concern about the attitude of 
police or courts and fear of 
revenge by the offender were 
also prominent reasons for not 
reporting sexual assaults, 
whereas these were minor 
reasons for not reporting 
other personal offences. 
Concern about the attitude of 
police or courts was cited by 
47% of women who had not 
reported sexual offences, and 
35% said they were concerned 
about revenge. By compari- 
son, generally fewer than 20% 
of victims of other assaults 
and robbery were deterred by 
police or court attitudes, or 
fear of revenge. 


Assault 


Homicide and 


attempted murder 
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How Police Handle Sexual 
Crimes: Police forces in 
Canada generally clear or 
solve about 60% of sexual 
offences (Table 8). This 
compares with almost 70% for 
other violent crimes and over 
80% when robbery is excluded. 
The high "success" rate of the 
police in solving non-sexual 
assaults, however, has been 
achieved largely through cases 
that are cleared otherwise, 
possibly because victims refuse 
to press charges. When only 
the proportion of offences 
cleared by charge is consider- 
ed, sexual offences are more 
likely to result in charges than 
other assaults and robbery -- 
39% to 32%. 

The police record in solving 
and prosecuting sexual 
offences has changed only 
marginally in recent years. 
Between 1977 and 1982, 
clearance rates for sexual 
offences remained stable; for 
other violent crimes the 
proportion cleared by charge 
declined by several percentage 
points, while the percentage 
solved otherwise increased 
slightly (Table 8). 


Figure 3 Sexual and Other Violent Offences Cleared by Charge 


The trend for rape, how- 
ever, is different (Table 9). The 
total clearance rate for rape 
fell from 65% in 1971 to 56% in 
1982. At the same time, 
offences cleared by charge 
declined from 45% to 41% 
while those cleared otherwise 
dropped from 20% to 15%. 

Police also exercise consid- 
erable discretion in deciding 
which offences reported to 
them are recorded as crimes. 
The actual number of offences 
-- the UCR figures quoted in 
this report -- consist of all 
incidents reported to the 
police, minus those that are 
classified as unfounded, that 
is, an investigation established 
that the crime did not happen 
or was not attempted. 

Sexual offences, and in 
particular rape, are character- 
ized by high proportions of 
offences which are classified as 
unfounded. In 1982, 30% of 
reported rapes were listed as 
unfounded, compared with just 
6% of all violent offences. The 
unfounded rate for rape, 
however, has declined steadily 
from 43% in 1972. Again, it is 
not clear whether this decline 
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has resulted because the 
nature of the incidents being 
reported has changed or 
whether it is because police 
norms pertaining to the 
recording of incidents have 
evolved. 


Criminal Charges 


‘Against Women 


Asmall, but growing 
proportion of people charged 
with criminal offences are 
women. In 1982, women 
made up almost 16% of adults 
charged with Criminal Code 
offences, up from 12% in 1971 
(Table 10). However, the 
offences women are charged 
with tend to be non-violent. 
Whereas women make up 20% 
of Canadians charged with 
property offences, they ac- 
count for only 10% of charges 
for violent offences. 

As well, the type of 
property crime for which 
women and men are charged 
differs. The vast majority of 
property crime, and in fact all 
crime for which women are 
charged, involves shoplifting 
or fraud. More than half 
(53%) of all Criminal Code 
plus drug offence charges 
against women in 1982 were 
for shoplifting or fraud; by 
comparison, these two 
offences made up only 17% of 
charges against men (Table 
11). Men, on the other hand, 
are more likely to be charged 
with break and enter, and 
other types of personal theft. 


Women in the Courts: 
Comprehensive national data 
on court proceedings and 
sentencing patterns are not 
currently available. Statistics 
Canada does, however, collect 
information from several 

court jurisdictions in British 
Columbia and Quebec, which 


5 Clearance rates are rough indicators of how many reported crimes have been solved. Offences can be cleared by charge or 
cleared otherwise. Offences are cleared by charge when an arrest is made, a summons to appear is issued or a warrant to 
apprehend is laid against at least one person. An offence is cleared otherwise when the offender has been identified and 
enough is known to issue a warrant, yet, there is a reason outside of police control that prevents charging, for example, the 
offender has died, is in a foreign country, the complainant refuses to prosecute, or the offender has diplomatic immunity. 
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suggests that for some offences 
women tend to be convicted 
less often than men, and that 
when convicted they receive 
less severe sentences. 

In 1980, considerably 
fewer women charged with 
violent and drug offences were 
found guilty than men charged 
with the same offence types 
(Table 12). The difference was 
particularly noticeable for 
drug offences in which just 
46% of women charged were 
convicted compared with 70% 
of men. On the other hand, 
roughly the same percentages 
of women and men were 
convicted of property offences 
and crimes included in the 
other offence category. 

The sentences imposed on 
women and men also differ 
markedly (Table 13). Overall, 
men were twice as likely as 
women to be sent to an institu- 
tion, and the ratio rises to 
three to one when just violent 
and property offences are 
considered. Women, on the 
other hand, were far more 
likely to be placed on 
probation, or in the case of 
property offences, to be fined. 
Some caution, however, should 
be exercised in interpreting 
these differences. Sentences 
are influenced by the number 
of charges and the offender’s 
previous criminal history, 
variables that have not been 
controlled in these statistics. 


Women in Prison: It is not 
surprising, given their low rate 
of participation in criminal 
activity and the way they are 
handled by the courts, that 
women constitute a very small 
part of the total Canadian 
prison population. In 1981-82, 
women accounted for fewer 
than 2% of all admissions to 
federal penitentiaries, just 101 
out of a total of 5,454 
admissions (Table 14). As 
well, the proportion of female 
penitentiary inmates had 
fallen from 3% in 1978-79. 
The penitentiary sen- 
tences of women and men 
differ in several ways. A 
higher proportion of women 


than men in penitentiaries 
committed crimes that 
normally carry automatic 
penitentiary sentences: 53% 
of women in penitentiaries in 
1979 were there for homicide, 
attempted homicide or 
narcotics offences as opposed 
to only 28% of male inmates 
(Table 15). Compared with 
men, women had slightly 
shorter sentences: 60% of 
them were serving five years 
or less, whereas this was true 
of 49% of the men. Finally, a 
much higher percentage of 
women released from peni- 
tentiary were paroled: 58% 
versus 36% for men (Table 
16). 


Figure 4 Womenasa Percentage of Adults Charged, 
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Table 1 Homicide! Victims, 1971-1982 


Female Victims Male Victims 

—————E Women 
Per Per asa % of All 
100,000 100.000 Victims 

Total Adult Total Adult 

Women Men 

Pa erect a ea i a 

1971 156 2.0 270 3.6 36.6 
1972 183 283 297 3.9 38.1 
1973 179 2.2 301 pide 1/83 
1974 224 Mell 376 4.7 Oulee 
1975 236 2.8 465 5.6 oe 
1976 Ws wl 436 owe 34.7 
1977 763))| 2.6 480 5.6 32.5 
1978 215 2.4 446 Oe S25) 
1979 UIAT DS) 404 4.5 36.0 
1980 208 eZ, 385 AV Sop! 
1981 244 2.5 403 4.4 Sif fall 
1982 Dae Ds 448 4.8 33.1 


EERE 


1 Includes murder and manslaughter. 


Source: Homicide Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-209. 
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Table 2 Homicide! Victims by Suspect-Victim Relationship, 1976-1982 


Social or No Known During Other 
Domestic2 Business Relationship Criminal Act Total 
No % No % No. % No % No %o 
1976 
Women 125 61.6 48 23.6 4 2.0 26 12.8 203 100.0 
Men 108 30.7 146 41.5 48 13.6 50 14.2 352 100.0 
1977 
Women 115 57.5 44 22.0 12 6.0 29 14.5 200 100.0 
Men 103 25.2 ECTS 43.3 55 13.4 74 18.1 409 100.0 
1978 
Women 126 64.3 43 21:9 8 4.1 19 Sil 196 100.0 
Men Bil AS) 183 48.2 42 MBL 44 11.6 380 100.0 
1979 
Women 128 65.3 35 17.9 10 5.1 23 aloes 196 100.0 
Men 94 Dilan 166 48.1 33 9.6 52 15.1 345 100.0 
1980 
* Women 95 53.4 55 30.9 10 5.6 18 10.1 178 100.0 
Men 72 D2e2, 148 45.7 52 16.0 52 16.0 324 100.0 
1981 
Women 106 92.2 50 24.6 12 5.9 35 A e2 203 100.0 
Men 86 26.8 149 46.4 30 9.3 56 17.4 321 100.0 
1982 
Women 116 63.0 39 Qed 1 0.5 28 15.2 184 100.0 
Men 92 25.6 203 56.5 11 3.1 53 14.8 359 100.0 


1 Includes murder and manslaughter incidents in which the relationship between victim and suspect is known. 
2 Includes incidents in which there was a family or common-law relationship between victim and suspect. 


Source: Homicide Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-209. 
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Table3 Victims of Offences Against the Person, 1981 


Victims per 1,000 Population 
Aged 16 and Over 


Women Men 
Sexual assault 5.8 0.8 
Robbery i 13 
Assault 39 719 
All violent incidents De 90 
Personal theft 74 66 
All personal incidents 129 154 
Source: Canadian Urban Victimization Survey, Solicitor General Canada. 
Table4 Sexual Offences and Other Violent Offences, 1971-1982 
Indecent Indecent Other 
Assault Assault Sexual Attempted 
Rape (onawoman) (onaman) Offences Homicide? Murder 
Number of Offences 
1971 1,230 9,951 1 473 335 
1972 1,285 9,582 1 519 412 
1973 1,594 i 10,401 1 540 483 
1974 1,823 5,358 1,167 2,763 578 521 
1975 1,848 5,096 ei) 2,802 696 642 
1976 1,828 DAs} 1,116 2,394 668 692 
1977 1,886 Al ks} 1,344 2,424 107 684 
1978 2,014 5,724 1e223 2,637 658 742 
1979 2,291 6,087 1,376 2,579 631 754 
1980 Dold 6,535 1,314 2,623 593 7192 
1981 2,559 6,723 1,268 2,763 647 900 
1982 2,528 7,024 1,438 2,874 670 943 
Per 100,000 Population 
1971 5.7 46.11 2.0 1.5 
1972 5.9 44.91 BO: 1.9 
1973 a2 a as 47.21 Dsl 22 
1974 8.1 23.9 5.2 P2e3 2.4 eS 
1975 8.1 22.4 5.1 D2e3 2.8 2.8 
1976 7.9 22.8 4.8 10.4 Poll 3.0 
1977 8.0 22.6 SST 10.4 2.6 2.9 
1978 8.6 24.3 Oey AED G7 32 
1979 9.6 25a 5.8 10.8 Wel S34 
1980 9.6 PAU’ 5.4 10.9 Has S83 
1981 10.5 DET 5.2 11.4 2.6 3.6 
1982 10.2 28.5 5.8 11.6 Tl 3.8 


1 Includes indecent assault. 


2 Includes murder and manslaughter. 


. Figures notavailable. 


Source: Crime and Traffic Enforcement Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-205. 
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Table5 Relationship of Victim to Offender in Violent Crimes, 1981 


Stranger Acquaintance Relative Total 
% % % % 

Female victims 
Sexual assault 60 33 rls 100 
Robbery 78 1) 5 100 
Assault 51 36 13 100 
Total 56 33 11 100 

Male victims 

Sexual assault 64 ky sae 100 
Robbery 85 14 robe 100 
Assault 73 BASS 2 100 
Total 75 24 2 100 


* The actual count was low (11 to 20), therefore caution should be exercised when interpreting this figure. 
** The actual count was too low to make statistically reliable estimates. 


Source: Canadian Urban Victimization Survey, Solicitor General Canada. 


Table6 Percentage of Offences Reported to Police, 1981 


Percentage Reported to 


Police 

Female Victim Male Victim Total 

% % % 

Sexual assault 39 34 38 
Robbery 58 36 45 
Assault 42 30 34 
Personal theft 30 28 29 
Total 36 30 33 


Source: Canadian Urban Victimization Survey, Solicitor General Canada. 
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Table 7 Reasons Given by Victims for Failure to Report Incidents, 19811 


Sexual 
Assault Assault Robbery 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
% % % % % % 
Police could not do anything 47 ey 54 50 55 54 
Negative attitude of police 47 shy 19 12 13 itl 
Fear of revenge 35 ey 21 uf 10 11 
Personal matter 29 ae 30 29 20 23 
Nothing taken 28 (Be 28 28 49 46 
Incident too minor 24 an 53 67 57 56 
Protect offender 19 opis 19 13 jhe eye 
Inconvenience HO hs 14 29 22 3T 


* The actual count was low (11 to 20), therefore caution should be exercised when interpreting this figure. 
** The actual count was too low to make statistically reliable estimates. 


1 Columns add to more than 100% because respondents could give more than one reason. 


Source: Canadian Urban Victimization Survey, Solicitor General Canada. 
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Table8 Percentage of Offences Cleared by Charge and Cleared Otherwise, 1977 and 1982 


Cleared by Cleared Total 
Charge! Otherwise2 Cleared 
1977 1982 1977 1982 1977 1982 
% % % % % % 
Sexual offences 
Rape 43.7 41.0 16.0 1522 59.7 56.2 
Indecent assault 
(on a woman) 34.7 34.9 21.6 21.5 56.3 56.4 
Indecent assault 
(on a man) 48.4 45.4 18.2 20.7 66.6 66.1 
Other sexual offences 38.9 41.6 18.5 20.4 57.4 62.0 
Total 38.9 38.5 19.5 20.0 58.4 58.5 
Other crimes of violence 
Homicide 77.4 74.6 7.6 10.7 85.0 85.3 
Attempted murder 80.0 78.2 3.8 5.8 83.8 84.0 
Assault 34.0 32.6 45.2 45.5 79.2 78.1 
Robbery 29.4 24.0 3.8 Sul Sore 29.1 
Total 34.2 31.6 36.7 38.1 70.9 69.7 


1 Offences are cleared by charge when an arrest is made, a summons to appear is issued or a warrant to apprehend is laid 
against at least one person. 


2 Offences are cleared otherwise when the offender has been identified and enough is known to issue a warrant, yet, there isa 
reason outside of police control that prevents charging, for example, the offender has died, is in a foreign country, the 
complainant refuses to prosecute, or the offender has diplomatic immunity. 


Source: Crime and Traffic Enforcement Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-205. 
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Table9 How Police Handle Reported Rapes: Percentage of Reported Cases Unfounded, and 
Percentage of Offences Cleared by Charge and Cleared Otherwise, 1971-1982 


Number of Reported Actual Offences Offences Total 

Rapes Reported Rapes Number of Cleared by Cleared Offences 

to Police Unfounded! Rapes Charge2 Otherwise3 Cleared 

No. %o No. % % % 

1971 ae de 1,230 45.3 19.5 64.8 
1972 2,231 42.7 1,285 44.2 17.5 61.7 
1973 2,530 Chl! 1,593 42.4 21.8 64.2 
1974 2,868 36.4 1,823 44.0 17.6 61.6 
1975 2,843 35.0 1,848 43.6 17.3 60.9 
1976 2,915 37.3 1,828 45.0 17.6 62.6 
1977 2,987 36.8 1,886 43.7 16.0 59.7 
1978 3,089 34.8 2,014 44.7 17.0 61.7 
1979 3,388 32.3 2,291 42.9 16.6 5915 
1980 3,625 29.4 2,599 41.0 14.6 55.6 
1981 3,446 32.8 2,315 42.6 17.3 59.9 
1982 3,633 30.4 2,528 41.0 15.2 56.2 


1 A reported offence is deemed to be unfounded when the investigation establishes that the crime did not happen or was not 
attempted. In 1982, 6% of all violent offences reported to police were listed as unfounded. 


2 Offences are cleared by charge when an arrest is made, a summons to appear is issued or a warrant to apprehend is laid 
against at least one person. 


3 Offences are cleared otherwise when the offender has been identified and enough is known to issue a warrant, yet, there is 
a reason outside of police control that prevents charging, for example, the offender has died, is in a foreign country, the 
complainant refuses to prosecute, or the offender has diplomatic immunity. 


. Figures not available. 


Source: Crime and Traffic Enforcement Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-205. 


Table 10 Women Charged With Criminal Offences, 1971-1982 


Violent Property All Criminal 
Offences Offences Code Offences All Offences 
No. G1 No. % No. % No. % 
1971 2,214 6.2 15,692 15.0 24,774 12.1 48,083 9.4 
1972 2,466 6.7 17,539 16.3 PAL OA) TT 49,165 9.6 
1973 3,059 7.6 19,370 te 32,716 Loa 58,446 10.3 
1974 3,140 Hee DIAS 18.0 35,075 13.9 60,563 10.0 
1975 3,455 8.0 24,939 18.0 38,425 14.0 64,764 10.3 
1976 3,739 8.4 28,538 19.0 43 250 14.5 70,136 10.8 
1977 3,905 8.5 28,479 18.8 44,108 14.2 73,860 10.8 
1978 4,109 8.6 33,239 20.3 49,006 15.0 80,004 1S 
1979 4,423 9.0 36,014 20.8 Sy Hog | ser Sie DIES: 
1980 4,925 9.3 38,653 19.8 56,408 15.0 96,514 ey 
1981 §,118 9.5 41,414 19.7 59,803 15e2 101,293 Lei 


1982 5,277 9.8 42,940 19.8 59,957 155 99,898 12.5 
1 Women asa percentage of all adults charged. 


Source: Crime and Traffic Enforcement Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-205. 
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Table 11 Distribution of Criminal Code and Drug Offences, 1982 
Total Women asa % of Total Charges 
Women % of Adults Against 
Charged Charged Women Men 

Homicide and 
attempted murder 155 11.4 0.2 0.3 
Assault 4,476 11.0 6.9 we) 
Robbery 525 7.0 0.8 1.9 
Sexual offences 121 Dal 0.2 2, 

All violent offences 5,277 9.8 8.2 13.3 
Break and enter 1,954 3.9 3.0 13.2 
Theft of motor vehicle 617 5.4 1.0 29 
Shoplifting 25,865 42.9 40.1 9.4 
Other theft 4,324 9.7 6.7 11.0 
Fraud 8,446 24.1 13.1 LPs 
Having stolen property 1,734 ee, Med 3.6 

All property offences 42,940 19.8 66.8 47.5 
Prostitution 427 62.4 OFF 01 
Other Criminal Code 
offences 11,313 9.8 i459 28.6 

All Criminal Code 

offences 59,957 15.5 93.0 89.5 
Drug offences 4,524 10.5 7.0 10.5 
Total 64,481 15.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Crime and Traffic Enforcement Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-205. 
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Table 14 Admissions to Penitentiaries, 1978-79 to 1981-82 


Number of Number of Womenasa 

Women Men % of Total 

Admitted Admitted Admissions 

1978-79 155 4,700 See 
1979-80 103 4,537 27 
1980-81 88 4,705 1.8 
1981-82 101 Drool 1.9 


Source: Adult Correctional Services in Canada, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-211. 


Table 15 Offence Type and Length of Sentence of Persons in Federal Penitentiaries, 1979 


Women Men 
% % 
Type of offence 

Homicide and attempted murder 23.0 18.1 
Other violent offences against the person 9.0 11.9 
Robbery iyi 730.2 
Property offences 14.1 22.5 
Narcotics 30.4 : 9.5 
Other 6.4 7.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 

Length of sentence 
Less than 2 years 4.3 5.5 
2-5 years 55.5 43.5 
5 years and over 30.4 38.2 
Life 9.8 11.5 
Other - Ie3 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Total population! 234 95295) 


l as of June 1,1979. 
Nik: 


Source: Correctional Institutions Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-207. 
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Table 16 Types of Releases from Federal Penitentiaries, 1979 


Women 

% 

Expiration of sentence 2.6 
Parole 58.3 
Mandatory supervision 33.0 
Other 6.1 
Total 100.0 
Total number of releases Las 


Source: Correctional Institutions Statistics, Statistics Canada Catalogue 85-207. 
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